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THE HISTORICAL PAINTER. 


Ir has been with many a matter for debate, why history 
painting, on its revival in the fifteenth century, should, 
almost at once, have reached a point of excellence that 
modern art has vainly struggled to attain, It seemed to 
shew that mere variety was man’s only object,—and while, 
without exceeding a certain effort, advance was practical, 
the endeavour continued in one direction; but when further 
progression impused an increased strain upon the faculties, 
the desire of novelty alone governed his future strivings, 
enticing him farther and farther from the path he had first 
discovered, and in which it was imperative he should have 
persevered. But this early recurring excellence consequent 
on the revival of the extinct art, and the comparative decay 
or re-action that immediately succeeded, may be shown to 
have in themselves the connection of cause and effect, 
without requiring “ metaphysical aid” to account for the 
relationship: the extinction itself having conferred advan- 
tages on painters of the fifteenth century, never afterwards 
to be enjoyed by those who followed them. 

At the time of what is called the revival of. painting, 
there existed no specimen of the productions of the only 
painters who ever had before that period pretensions to a 
school,—the Greeks. The freedom and facility of Agathe- 
reus, or the high finish of Zeuxis, had left no examples to 
which their posterity might have referred for models; and 
the only definite idea to be gathered from the writers of 
history, in their loose and conflicting descriptions, was that 
they, the historians, were very ignorant of the subject on 
which they were writing. 

In this absence of ancient more perfect models, com!ined 
with the rising demand for decoration, consisted the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the painter of the fifteenth century. This 
insured to infant art praise and reward, for productions 
whose positive merits would not afterwards have sustained 
comparison with those which, less fortunate in their period, 
were passed with cold indifference. In those days, painters 
held a fair lute with one another,—infant against infant,— 
in which wholesome struggle they each gained strength, 
and nerve, and vigour; producing lusty youth and mighty 
manhood, The childish strivings of a Cimabue were not 
committed to unequal contest with the giant force of an 
Appeles. The revolutions of ages had obliterated the 
memory of those masterpieces whose finished beauties might 
have crushed the ambition of the young aspirant, and driven 
him—despairing of so hopeless an enterprize—to the accom- 
modation of the whims of fantastical patronage, in defiance 
of ry own laboriously acquired perception of beauty and 
truth. 
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Had the works of ancient Greece been equal to what is 
their reputation, and had they also been numerous and easy 
of access, Raphael would have found himself in the position 
of those painters who succeeded him; and were it possible a 
mind like his should again indue a body having * physical 
appliances”’ to do all he did, that mind and body would not 
dare attempt to do all that he himself has done, The high 
historical school knew this immediately. Julio Romano, the 
scholar of Raphael, and possessing powers so similar that 
his best productions are mistakable for those of his divine 
precursor, evidenced this new influence by an imitation of 
existing art, instead of the devolpement of new principles 
in nature, 

It is to this competitition we must ascribe the decay of 
historic painting, after its triumphs under the great masters. 
Painters were no longer allowed to follow the bent of their 
own educated judgments. The multitude, possessed of what 
they believed to be standards of excellence,—types of what 
art should be,—discoursed most learnedly on all that was 
great, noble, and beautiful. They knew nothing of the 
preetpine aimed at by the creators of those models. 

hey did not suspect that the authors of those works had 
not themselves looked upon them in the positive character 
of representations} of those principles, but as a comparative 
succeeding in their application—as an approachment to a 
goal, of whose distance and position they themselves, after 

ears of toil, had but obtained a glimmering perception. 

he multitude could not know this, But took the work to be 
the representatives of the principles themselves. In strug- 
gling for favor before these new judges, the glimmering 
first obtained was lost, and artists were compelled to imitate 
established favorites, or quit entirely the practice of history 
painting; seeking paths for themselves to fame and profit, 
where mere imitation of existing objects supply a standard 
to which the painter may appeal, against the dictum of 
arrogant ignorance, and the pompous stupidity of con- 
flicting theorists. They found it more advantageous to 
watch the varying eccentricities of their period, and note 
the kind of thing most looked to in a fluctuating standard, 
dependent on the ever changing whims of each new deity, 
elevated by fashion to a brief dictation of the sentiments 
and tastes of those who possessed the means of rewarding 
his labours. The influence of these motives on the painter 
is eminently discernible in the French schools of Le Sceur, 
Le Brun, Watteau, Boucher, Greuze, David, &c. &c. to the 
present, or romantic variety. The intrigues of courtezans 
and politicians, more than the principles of art, being the 
apparent causes of such dissimilarity in the productions of 
one people. 

Some high poetical authority will say of this statement, 
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that it does but prove the pure fountain of art to have been 
poisoned by the influence of Mammon; and that the ambi- 
tion of becoming eminent has been overpowered by the 
desire of becoming rich. 

It is a very beautiful theory, and full of romance, that the 
man who hopes to acquire fame as a historical painter should 
divest himself of the desire for gain,—even as a swimmer 
should throw off his garments before he plunges into the 
water; all wishes for the filthy lucre being but alloy to that 
pure metal of which he should have been composed. It is 
amusing to hear this from a lawyer, or from a physician, or 
from a parson, or from a bookmaker,—whether the grave 
concoctor of useful knowledge, or the tickler of mental 
caprice in the pages of a periodical. But this is an absurdity 
—and is known to be an absurdity by those who advance it; 
yet, as the slighting and vituperating this universal motive 
to exertion in other men, may presume in themselves a free- 
dom from its influence; and as it is their only evidence, they 
cannot resist the temptation of producing it. Besides, it is 
so pleasant to estimate the value of another’s labor in any 
thing but the hard cash, 

What man, born to fortune or ample means, has ever 
painted a historical picture that could challenge any thing 
beyond friendly criticism? A “very well considering ”’ sort 
of praise? Not from a deficiency in capacity, or that their 
position did not, in many points, afford advantages; but 
because nothing less than necessity of gain can support a 
student through the ijaborious application required for over- 
coming the difficulties at the very threshold, and obtaining 
the very A, B, C of his art —the foundation; without which 
any structure raised by what is called genius, merely, is buta 
crumbling ruin, to be regarded rather with pity than respect. 

John Kemble said, he never saw an amateur actor who 
would, at a regular theatre, be worth fourteen shillings per 
week. This is more universally a truism respecting an 
amateur painter. If you would find, in an exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, the worst pictures, notice those in the 
catalogue having the word honorary attached, and you may 
at your ease examine the results of an inspiration derived 
from desire of fame alone, unalloyed by any hope, or even 
wish of pecuniary recompense. These specimens are the 
works of those who have felt and answered the desires of their 
mental construction; who have the wish—aye, and marked 
disposition—to exercise the functions resident in them; but 
whose pecuniary circumstances have not imposed the neces- 
sity of undergoing the introductory toil. They have rushed 
to the gratification of their desires to create new objects by a 
combination of form and colour, without the mental control 
or physical facility only obtainable by long cultivation of the 
eye and hand. They would discourse eloquently in a lan- 
guage whose rudiments they have not taken the pains to 
learn, and which must be mastered in the beginning, or not 
atal!. For, whether it be that the hand has come to possess 
a will of its own, or that the eye is familiarized and the 
mind innured to its own creations, the difficulties of the first 
principles of design are not to be conquered by a return in 
after life to their study, however devoted and determined 
may be the attention of the artist. Witness the attempts 
of one who has given proofs of genius in a style entirely his 
own, in which his peculiar ideal of color, perspective, and 
chiaro-oscuro has never been successfully imitated. In all 
his pictures, the figures seem to groan beneath the burthen 
of their own efforts,—muscle vieing with muscle in rigidity 
of tension; exhibiting the laborious exertions of the artist 
to be correct, in an excess proportional with their failure. 
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This want of early culture left Fuseli clinging to his abstract 
idea of humanity containing all that was great and noble in 
form,—in a glorious independence of anything that was 
natural, probable, or possible. In our finest English colorist 
we find this want of early opportunity too frequently refus- 
ing correctness to drawing possessing the most beautiful 
character and elegance of detail, and only missing perfection 
from some apparently trifling failure in proportion, incon- 
gruity of action, or impossibility of tournure, visible to the 
merest tyro: errors that, had he learned his A, B, C in the 
beginning, would have long ago vanished before the untiring 
perseverance with which that highly gifted artist sets an 
exampie of attention to the youngest student. 

It is therefore apparent, that, in addition to the necessary 
inspiration of delight and satisfaction in its pursuit, another 
inspiration, caused by the expectation of profit, must enter 
into the commixture that would qualify a student for this 
arduous vocation. The question arises, how this expectation 
may be gratified? Not by emulating Raphael, Titian, and 
Rubens. Not by prematurely attempting to rival the great 
works already in existence. Not by continuing to task his 
mind and hand to the production of that beau ideal which lias 
its being in his dreams, and nothing but the mechanical ob- 
struction of contankerous matter hinders him from presenting 
on hiscanvas. If he hascommon sense, he knows this is hope- 
less. To do it he must have capital, which he has to acquire ; 
for, take it as a rule, the wight with application has little capi- 
tal, and he with capital has little application. The capital must 
be had; a historical picture being by no means so simple an 
affair as is generally imagined. It requires “appliances and 
means to boot :”’ canvas, colors, models—male and female, 
costume, lay figures,—all costly; a painting-room, having 
peculiar accommodation for light, &c. All this time the 
painter must eat,—the greatest genius among them must 
eat. It is not romantic, but it is true; they all of them in- 
dulge in the foolish habit. It isan every day affair with him. 
Then is it at all surprising that he should seek in the first 
place to satisfy an exigence so cuntinually presenting itself ? 
He soon discovers that this exigence is not to be satisfied by 
the production of works in the higher walks of art, and even 
fears the beauty that attracts him is not that self evident to 
uneducated vision. He has seen paintings which he loved 
tu wonder at, passed over by the magniloquent critic with 
some scarce noticeable notice; and half suspects that pictures 
about which much ink has been consumed, might hang on 
exhibition walls uncared for and unknown, were not the 
critic’s eye allured to their examination by a celebrated 
name. He discovers that, after all, there is in the most 
celebrated works of art no sure certificate of quality but 
pedigree; your critic relying more on the texture of the 
canvas than the handling of the painter, and indicating a 
reverence for the chef-d’@uvre, more proportionate to its age 
than to its excellence. ‘Whatever else the tyro may learn, 
he soon learns this; and finding one gate positively closed 
against him, the eating question, with which his soul is big, 
returns upon him with increased importance. He decides at 
once, that since good taste and knowledge is so rare among 
us, he must bend to cater for ignorance and vanity. As yet 
he has not given up his early visions; his new pursuit is but 
adopted as a means for their realization. If he prospers, the 
allurements of ease, the demands of a family, or the posses- 
sion of life’s enjoyments harden his heart to his old love, 
and he looks but coldly on those dowerless charms he used to 
worship. But had he been enabled to make a certain stand 
against want in the first instance; had he found obtainable 
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by his professional exertions, the mere means of living and 
prosecuting those studies, in the only manner in which he 
could have been successful, he never would have encountered 
those “spurns which patient merit from the unworthy take,” 
to which the young portrait painter is so fearfully exposed. 

The consequence of the existence of excellence that 
young art cannot cope with, is not confined to the mere 
absence of pecuniary reward. It includes the loss of praise; 
of that applause which should follow and encourage the 
first endeavour to go alone, accompanying each increased 
exertion till the full development of vigorous maturity. 
Purchases are never made of what the buyer likes himself, 
but what he believes others are desirous of obtaining. All 
new pictures are despised, until their quality has procured a 
guarantee from acquired celebrity. 

We do not say that bad pictures are unsaleable in England. 
Every wall is covered with them. It is the sure market for 
all the trash of the continent; but not from living painters. 
Every thing must smack of antiquity. The purchasers have 
heard or read, that painting has been getting worse for three 
hundred years; therefore, the older the picture the better 
chance of its being a good one. This principle governs all 
his operations. He knows it is buta chance. He is conscious 
that the light that guides him is but a will-o’-the-wisp: yet, 
to purchase a tolerable picture with reference to other tests, 
never enters his cranium. He acknowledges, in his heart of 
hearts, that he is totally incompetent to any such enterprize ; 
his whole judgment being founded on a veneration for 
appearances in which the work of the master is confounded 
with the effects of time, smoke, accident, and the abominable 
contrivances of those imps of mischief, the restorers; the 
productions of rising artists being unsaleable, until they 
have been baked, lined, and dirtied by the dealer. 

Historical painting exacts from its professors, not merely 
correct drawing, but an elevated character in the model, or 
beau ideal existing in their minds. This beaw ideal is not 
an inspiration only, but a generalization of beauty, founded 
on the agreement of accumulated observation, that has 
proved the forms of the antique (when in repose reproach- 
ed as tame) to be capable of conveying all expressions of 
passion, in a greater degree than any combinations that 
may be connected in themselves with any, or several only, 
of those passions, and thus possesses a fitness to depict some 
of them in a greater degree than the rest. Such fitness, 
withdrawing the model from a generalization, and placing 
it in a class of itsown. It is the use of this beau ideal, that 
tests the painter’s skill in design. It is the manifestation of 
his perception of the beautiful—of his knowledge of those 
principles that have been derived from the inductive ob- 
servations of centuries, proving the universality of a fact, 
equally with any of the phenomena, of what are called the 
certain sciences. Through it he indicates in form the 
fitness or capacity for performing all functions with which 
the object may have been indued. The beauty of the 
young girl, the matron, the child, the boy, the student, the 
warrior, and the sage, in all their various attitudes and ex- 
pressions,—appropriately combining all their parts, to har- 
monize in the performance of the action or sentiment to be 
depicted ; shewing not only appropriateness in the disposi- 
tion of the limbs, but expressing the sufficient—and only 
sufficient—effort in the muscles that give them motion. 

We dwell upon this portion of the artist’s study, as being 
that in which our schoo! has been, and is supposed, deficient. 
We have now many brilliant exceptions, and each recurring 
exhibition gives fresh promise thatthe stigma will soon 





become inapplicable to living art in England. But how 
instruct the public? What means can be invented, to 
refine and cultivate that faculty, which confers upon us the 
capacity of receiving pleasure from the imitation of round 
objects on a flat surface; in its lowest state enraptured with 
Morland’s pigs, delighting in a cabbage, a dog, dead game, 
or a vase of flowers, and insisting, in such simple subjects, on 
a conditional resemblance of the picture, with the object to be 
represented. Why is this refinement and cultivation more 
diffused in France, Germany, and Italy, than at home? 
Why, in those countries, is beauty of form more generally 
exacted by the amateur, and more necessarily attended to 
by the artist? Is there more exposure of the nude in those 
countries? Is form itself more perfectly developed? Does 
the eye become naturally educated? Is the perception of 
what is graceful, received unconsciously by the people, 
making with them self-evident, what with us requires 
teaching and explanation? Whatever may be the cause, 
the fact is indisputable, that knowledge of what is beautiful 
in form, requires education in England ; and, until that has 
been obtained, we may look in vain for a public who can 
appreciate art, as it should be appreciated to flourish, or 
for a tribunal having sufficient authority to influence the 
opinion of the painter. Is it then, wonderful that the 
attainments of many of our artists, in the quality this tri- 
buna] does not require, are inferior to what is possessed by 
those whose pictures are exposed tu the examination of 
more competent judges ? 

It dues not follow from these remarks, that it absolutely 
requires previous training, to derive pleasure from the con- 
templation of a work of art, or that a fine painting, or a 
fine musical composition, does not possess qualities to interest, 
to a greater or lesser degree, the most uneducated. There 
is undoubtedly, in the natural construction of every man, 
more or less of a capacity to receive enjoyment from the 
beauties of nature; and art, inasmuch as it is, in some sort, 
an imitation of those natural beauties, must possess, in pro- 
portion to its excellence, the power of gratifying that dis- 
position. Excellence itself, is but a term describing the 
degree of intensity in which an object excites and delights. 
But the disposition must be pure and unsophisticated; if it 
has not been improved by wholesome tuition, it must have 
escaped the contamination of foolish theories, and been left 
to the mere guidance of natural perception; as if not 
naturally excited, it is overwhelmed by antagonist feelings 
resulting from an anxiety to be profound. 

Let an individual, with mere natural perception for 
musical sound, listen for the first time to a sweet melody, 
and he will be delighted; it will reach his heart at once. 
His critical man is not aroused, and his admiration, naturally 
excited, will be naturally expressed. But say to him that 
you have a little composition on which you wish to take his 
opinion: he is natural no more—he is placed in the judg- 
ment seat; and, to honor his new dignity, he must put on 
his wig, and call a privy council in his pia mater, to deter- 
mine the principle upon which he is to adjudicate. Con- 
scious of having never before used a standard to direct him 
in such a dictum, he erects one on the spot, behind which he 
may ensconce his ignorance. The man’s nature is changed 
by this sudden elevation to the woolsack. He will not be 
pleased. It is not suitable to his position, The business of 
a judge is to punish error, not to reward merit; and he seeks 
for faults alone. The more he can discover, the more 
perfect, of course; being his own acumen, and the standard 
he has just erected. This is equally true of painting, and 
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familiarly observable in the conflicting opinions as to resem- 
blance of a portrait. 

While other professions have institutions supported by 
the public, while endowments, grants, and subscriptions. 
have been showered upon law and medicine, what have the 
public done for art? What has government done for art? 
They have, forsouth, allowed to a society of artists, the use 
of a portion of a building. They have given houseroom to 
the Royal Academy; with which boon its members are 
occasionally reproached by certain economists in parliament, 
who have acquired the name of liberals, from their readi- 
ness to give away any thing that does not, in the most 
remote degree, belong to them. They (the academicians) 
have been vituperated for charging a small sum for admis- 
sion to the exhibition of their own works; this being the 
only fund from which the remaining expenses of the 
institution can be provided for, without taxing the members 
themselves, and so making them pay for the education of 
students; that is, for the instruction of those who are to be 
their rivals, and contest with them possession of the scanty 
eae now existing in the land. This tax is what these 

iberals would thus present the public. Where is there a 
rofession so situated. Do physicians teach what they 
now for nothing—little as it is? They do not. Do sur- 
geons? Ask any small anatomist of King’s College, so to 
teach his list of latin terms, and shew the parts they 
indicate,—a matter of mere memory,—to be communicated 
and acquired by the meanest of capacities. We think we 
see him grinning his reply. Do lawyers teach for nothing ? 
No! None other does so, but the artist; for there is none 
other whose labour is his love — whose profession is his 
pleasure—and who has satisfaction in its triumphs, even 
when obtained in the person of another. It is to him, 
as his country; he rejoices in its success, even though 
he may not share in its reward, 

But, if the government would do something for art—if 
the people of England have desire to establish a school of 
history painting in the country — why not create fellow- 
ships similar to those of an university. The cost would be 
so trifling, we are surprised nove of the arts sot disant 
patrons have stumbled on its means for immortality. 

Cause a building to be erected, containing apartments for 
six fellows: say for each four rooms for living, with a 
painting room, having a proper light, &c. The building, 
not being intended for show, but use, need not be costly in 
its architecture. Let there be two fellowships each year, 
tu be competed for by those who may have obtained either 
certain prizes in the Academy, or have been distinguished in 
any other manner, most secure frum unfair influence. The 
candidates to be under twenty-eight years of age. The 
salary £250, perannum each. Attach to the establishment, a 
museum of armour, drapery, and costume, with a superin- 
tendent, and the machinery will be complete. Let each 
remain in possession of these advantages for three years, 
exhibiting each year a history picture of a certain size. An 
artist of capacity, posse of the attainments necessary 
tu insure his election in the commencement, would find three 
years of the pure uninterrupted study afforded by these facili- 
ties, sufficient to place him beyond the temptation of 
portraiture for the remainder of his life. His failure must 


arise from idleness; for any job in the election, is much 
more unlikely to occur in reference to art, than with bar- 
risters or eurgeons; with whom, there being nothing tan- 
gible, speciousness of address is the sole quality that com- 
mands success; but here, the pictures or specimens, must be 
exhibited to the public. 





Here we have the material for overcoming those obstacles 
which meet the history painter at his outset. Not only 
pe the means of living during early study, but con- 
erring such a consequence with the million, as would 
facilitate the sale of his productions. Introduced to the 
public as a man of talent, his works noted and commented 
on by the press, it would depend upon his own diligence, 
to turn these short-lived privileges to permanent advantage. 
In constant emulation with his fellow, although there might 
be great disparity among them, there is no doubt that high 
excellence would often result from the struggle. 

It may be suggested that, with two each year, we should 
soon be overrun with history painters. We doubt it much. 
In selecting for this foundation our only guide is what we 
see—it is but the quality of work already done; and though 
a student may surpass all his competitors at the time of his 
election, his future excellence is not a necessary consequence 
of his then attainment. We know no guarantee for this 
result. Both physically and mentally, there are points at 
which al) human efforts make dead stop. Capacity has its 
bounds for every man; and, when those bounds have been at- 
tained—no matter how early or how late—we find that neither 
mind nor matter can be urged beyond. Some men, for want 
of effort, never reach them; whilst others’ energies compel 
them to an early development of all they can. Physically, 
one individual may, by gymnastic exercise, be made to lift 
a certain weight; another, more; another, not so much; 
but no exercise would make any two individuals, at their 
extreme of effort, lift the same amount of weight exactly. 
The analogy holds good equally with operation of the 
mind; and, though we may have some notions of com- 
parative physical capacity, from appearances only; of latent 
mental power, or whata man may do, beyond what he has 
done, our means of estimate are so uncertain, as to preclude 
them from being at all taken into consideration. Depend 
upon it, we shall not have too many first-rate men among 
them. 

Many wonder that an art, requiring in the outset a 
natural perception, rarely possessed—demanding unceasing 
study—so little appreciated by the public—and, when most 
triumphantly successful, so inadequately rewarded, should 
yet find crowds of devoted disciples. But the answer is 
obvious—the study of the artist is not work. Look lower 
in the scale, and notice, among the means of supporting exist- 
ence in the class constituting what may be called raw labor, 
and we will mark the most disagreeable employment to pay 
the best. Let wages sink the lowest, and you still find the 
tiller of the soi] is at the bottom. Why? It is one of those 
exercises in which the rich idler sometimes seeks amusement. 
Man is not there employed to do for others, what they would 
scorn to do themselves, Among professions, art is as 
agriculture among labors. It is a pleasurable excitement— 
an absorption of the faculties in conquering an accomplish- 
ment. The artist makes a business, of what would other- 
wise have been an amusement; every advance in power, 
only increasing its refinement and intensity. His hopes of 
profit, are not accompanied by a desire to discontinue his 
exertions—he would live and die an artist. 

Compare him with a surgeon, whose first employment is 
acquiring familiarity with all that is most revolting to our 
nature—a work approached with loathing by the student. 
The hope of making fortune, his sole motive; pecuniary 
recompense must be proportionate to the disgusting nature 
of the duties he undertakes. His position in society being 
commensurate with the amount of his profits, without 
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reference to the mental qualification required; for very 
common-place intelligence, animated by the witches injunc- 
tion to Macbeth— 

** Be bloody, bold, and resolute—’’ 
will make a first-rate surgeon. 

Seeing then, that rewards are bestowed upon professions, 
not in proportion to the difficulties to be overcome by the 
student, but to their degree of repulsiveness in execution, 
the artist may console himself, by reflecting, that those who 
have surpassed him in pecuniary recompense, have, at the 
same time, taken the dirty work of civilization upon them- 
selves, leaving to him an employment, delightful in its 
progress, and innocent in its fulfilment; refining the per- 
ception, and giving controlled volition to fancy,in a pursuit 
having for its object the discovery of those laws which 
harmonize the sublime of the imagination, with the selected 
truths of nature. H. C. M. 





THE CONDUCTOR. 


Let not our readers imagine we are about to discuss 
scientifically the advantage to be derived from the applica- 
tion of this most useful contrivance to all public and private 
buildings whatever, to shield them from the lightning’s 
destructive force—nor are we about to enter into the merits of 
him who, with shrill voice and uplifted finger, solicits your 
entrance into that convenient vehicle, with name curtailed— 
whose form is void—but which wafts you from one ex- 
tremity to the other of this great metropolis, for the small 
sum of sixpence—we aim at higher things—at him who, 
with uplifted baton, sways the destinies of the mighty or- 
chestra—our subject therefore becomes serious. 

Within the last few years the office of conductor has 
assumed an importance in the musical world, hitherto un- 
known; indeed, it is only lately that it has been acknow- 
ledged in this country; the management of the orchestra, 
formerly, being confided to the care of the leader; the 
office has travelled here from the continent; and now the 
leader is considered merely a subordinate, taking the part 
of first violin, Within the last two or three years, it has 
been a subject of discussion, whether a leader or a con- 
ductor was the proper person; the musical public seems to 
have decided against the leader; for our part, we are dis- 
posed to acquiesce in this decision, and to consider the con- 
ductor as indispensable, because, having the score con- 
stantly before him, he is more able instantly to detect and 
correct any errors, this, of course, refers only to rehearsals, 
but, why one and all should think it necessary to be beat- 
ing time during the whole of the performance itself, when 
it is supposed that the orchestra has been drilled into a 
knowledge of its part, we do not exactly understand; a 
little less motion, a little less baton work, would, we con- 
ceive, answer the purpose quite as well, and thus take away 
some sense of the ridiculous, which must ever attach to 
unmeaning gesticulation. Taking it then for granted that 
a conductor is necessary, it will be our business to take 
under consideration, what are the qualities necessary for 
a conductor ; and what is required in conducting; and then, 
a review of those who at present hold this office in any 
public department. But, before we enter on these points, 
a few preliminary observations will be necessary. 

It has been a general but fallacious opinion, among pro- 
fessors of the art, that any one, who is what is called a musi- 
cian, may conduct, at least we must suppose so, or we should 


| 


| 


not have seen so many make the attempt, on this ground 
alone, for on no other could they have obtruded themselves 


| into such a position; not considering, or being unable to un- 








derstand, that this post really requires something more than 
the mere knowledge of music necessary to make a respect 

able teacher, or even a good solo player; this fact, we 
should think, has been now amply proved, since, of the 
many who have essayed, scarcely one can be called compe- 
tent, or indeed in any way qualified for the situation. 
Besides, those who have made themselves prominent, or 
have been pushed into prominence, have, of all others, the 
least claim, pretension, or qualification, by previous study, 
for thoroughly understanding this peculiar department— 
we allude to the pianoforte players; why these should be 
imagined to possess the keystone of the art of conducting, 
we are quite at a loss to understand; for of all others, 
during the whole course of their studies, they are the least 
connected with an orchestra, and are, therefore, the least 
capable of knowing how to manage one, so as to direct all 
the energies of the different members to the simple object 
of producing the finest and most splendid results. 

Let us consider the education of a piano player, the very 
nature of his instrument keeps him apart from orchestral 
accompaniments—having the means of combining all the 
harmonies at once, he can, according to his fancy, revel in 
his own imagination; left to himself, he plays just as his 
humour suits him, now he relaxes the time, now he hurries, 
—here he imagines a piano, there a forte—and thus goes on 
pleasing himself only, when, perhaps, he thinks he is under- 
standing his author; this very circumstance of playing so 
much alone, generally speaking, renders the piano player a 
very had timeist; conceive then this individual, let him be 
even a first rate player, brought before an orchestra to hold 
the baton after this preliminary preparation, and what can 
be expected to result, but that he should flounder about in 
all imaginable confusion, unable to comprehend either the 
author’s meaning or his own. 

It might be supposed that a composer would be the best 
person to conduct, particularly any of his own compositions; 
this by no means follows, in short, we can conceive no 
greater mistake ; for the abstraction required for composi- 
tion, generally renders the individual unapt for practica] 
purposes; in literature this is the case, we nowhere hear 
of Shakspeare being a good, or even a decent reciter—Byron 
read his poetry like a school-boy—Sheridan Knowles totally 
failed in the representation of his own characters—and let 
any on hear and read Milman, he could scarcely believe it 
the same composition—in short, we might go through a 
long list showing that the art of writing, and the concep- 
tion of delivering what is written, are two distinct things, 
and it would be far better for the expression of music, gene- 
rally, were this distinction allowed and understood; and 
thus elevate the conductor into his proper station; that is, 
on the same footing as the higher walk of the drama, where 
the business, if we may so term it, is to express the author’s 
meaning in the best possible manner; it is the case in sing- 
ing and solo playing—what composer would dream of 
entering into the minutie of either, general instructions 
are given, it is then the singer’s or solo player’s business to 
give the expression ; and this, we conceive, ought to be the 
case with the conductor, he reads his author, and his in- 
structions, and then endeavours to produce from the orches- 
tra the best effect. 

The orchestral player however who, from early youth, has, 
as it were, been educated on the spot—if he takes advantage 
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of his position, and applies himself diligently to this depart- 
ment, he must, from the very nature of the case, be far 
better qualified by this education to enter into, and under- 
stand thoroughly the minutiz of the office. 

Now, although we have stated this opinion, we do not 
mean to say that an orchestral player, merely as such, 
should become a good conductor, any more than a composer 
or piano player, but that his education is more adapted to 
make him so; the great mistake is, that orchestral players 
are kept back from the situation, upon some false notion 
being abroad, that a piano player or composer is better 
qualified ; this is what we would resist, and hold out to the 
orchestral player the inducement to qualify himself for con- 
ducting, and thus give him the opportunity to raise him- 
self, if we may be permitted to use the expression, from 
the ranks. 

The science of music, however, seems to have no prin- 
ciples on which to act, no sooner does a person gain a little 
practical acquaintance, and a little insight (a very little is 
necessary) into the theory of the art, than he imagines 
himself qualified to undertake all and every department 
that falls in his way; thus it is, that all make the attempt 
to teach the piano, all think they can teach singing, and 
every one, without any hesitation we say it, every one 
would fearlessly, and without any internal scruple whatever 
as to his fitness, assume at a moment’s notice the baton of 
conductor. While such things are, there can be but little 
hope for the more intellectual advance of the art, and it is 
to this miserable misapprehension that so many anomalies 
exist in the musical profession. 

It may in former days have been urged, that the orches- 
tral players were not qualified, by not being sufficiently 
versed in the theory as to understand the business of con- 
ducting. What might have been, has no reference to the 
present time, when most of the orchestral players are quite 
as good theoretical musicians as piano players, or even 
composers. But the point we aim at is this, that the office 
of conductor ought to be one, like any other high office, set 
up as an inducement forall to aim at, as a mark of pre-emi- 
nence, and not for this class or that, to the exclusion of 
others; it is quite as rare to find a really good conductor, as 
a first-rate solo player or singer, in fact, it requires greater 
knowledge, a more extensive acquaintance with the produc- 
tions of ancient and modern times, thanany other department, 
much of a solo player’s and singer’s excellence, nay, (dare 
we. utter it,) much even of the composer’s art is merely 
mechanical. Now no mechanism can assist a conductor, he 
must depend on himself, on his own intellectual powers, or 
he will never command others to submit themselves to his 
guidance; and it can only result from perfect confidence in 
the skill and ability of a conductor, that the orchestra will 
submit themselves patiéntly toa tacit and blind obedience 
to his dictates—and such must be the case or he is of 
no. use, 

_ Let us turn, now, to consider what qualities are necessary 
to make a conductor, with what is required in conducting. 
It perhaps may be difficult accurately to define these posi- 
tively, but we may approximate to the truth by the nega- 
tive method of argument; experience has proved, suffi- 
ciently to satisfy any reasonable person, that the most 
profound theoretical knowledge dves not form a requisite ; 
many first-rate theoretical musicians have tried, and signally 
failed—nor does it appear that long practice, coupled with 
knowledge, is sufficient ; many have had this practice, calcu- 


began ; and yet these have been generally considered the 
only points necesssary. We conceive, however, that to 
be a good conductor is as rare a production as a good 
painter, &c. &c.—in short, requires individual requisites 
quite as much as any other branch of science or art. If 
mere theoretical knowledge and practice could make guod 
painters, sculptors, &c., all would become so in time, but it 
is not so, the germ must be in the individual to be brought 
out. Thus in music, all cannot become solo players or 
singers, they have it not in them, and no practice or study 
can make them so. It is the same with conductors, indeed 
mere so, for, as we said before, it is less under mechanical 
influence than any other branch, no experience will render 
any One competent who has not the natural qualities; but 
these things have not been understood, have not been con- 
sidered—music has no regular principles, and thus it is 
that such unmeaning and senseless misapprehensions exist. 

To be a good conductor, does not consist in lifting a 
baton up and down, as some seem to imagine, a machine 
would do that better; it does not consist in vehemence of 
action, a puppet pulled by a string could be made more effi- 
cient inthat particular ; it requires a mind capable of judging 
and reflecting, of entering into the feelings of the com- 
poser, in the same manner that the tragedian enters into the 
spirit of his author, he is to understand him in all his 
phases, now lively and light, now melancholy, now mirth- 
some, and now sublime. Beating of time is the last con- 
sideration, vehemence of action is only ridiculous; the ex- 
pression of music no more depends on the bar, than the 
sentiment of the poem on the rythm of the line—the bar, 
the rythm, are accessory—the idea of the composer and the 
poet being independent of them. He who would be a 
good conductor, must be free from prejudice, untrammelled 
by the fetters of this or that schovol; the ancient, the mo- 
dern, should be alike within his comprehensive grasp, and 
he shews his skill in giving to each its right and proper 
character—far different then would be the effect produced 
at all times, for we conceive that a band may be taught 
under a master mind, to express music with quite as much 
delicacy as may be in the power of a solo player; in short, 
to excel in conducting, requires a natural gift, quite as much 
as any other branch of music, or any department of the 
fine arts, or the drama, and in addition to the ordinary 
qualifications of a musician, he must educate himself for 
the task. Could the post be thus raised to its proper position, 
it would be a source of emulation among all, and if the 
professors would make these proper distinctions in the dif- 
ferent branches, they would raise themselves and their art 
higher in public estimation. 





There now only remains for us to take under review the 
various conductors, who may be called officially so—namely, 
those of the Ancient concerts, the Opera, the Philharmonic, 


| and the Royal Academy of Music concerts. 


Of the conductor of the Ancient concerts, Sir Henry 
Bishop, then, we say, that if profound knowledge of theory, 
considerable powers of composition, and much experience, 
could have rendered him qualified—he has them all, and 
yet no one will be found to raise a hand in his favour; de- 
ficient in energy, slow of apprehension, (we allude to the 
discovery of orchestral faults,) scarce knowing the differ- 
ence between a piano and a forte, as regards the effect, (or 
he otherwise never would permit such overwhelming ac- 
;companiments,) without confidence in himself, and conse- 





lated by length of time, and were no better than when they | a remarkable manner, the truth of our preliminary observa- 
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tions, that neither theoretical knowledge, nor powers of 
composition, nor experience, will make a conductor—it re- 
quires something more still. 

The Opera conductor Signor Costa. possesses an advantage 
no other has—the orchestra, individually and collectively, 
are completely under his control, and much of the credit 
due to him is owing to this circumstance, necessitating an 
implicit obedience to him—under this advantage the rise 
and fall of the baton is all powerful, and the piano and 
forte is strictly observed—thus far all goes well, and 
Signor Costa deserves much praise for his tact in having 
his materials so completely under command, for without 
it, alla conductor’s efforts can be of no avail. But beyond 
what mere mechanical exactness can effect, all is a blank, 
we in vain look for the intellectual comprehension of an 
author, that delicate sensibility, that enters into all a com- 
poser’s ideas, is wanting;—he carries all before him by his 
perfect assurance and the hold he has upon those placed 
under him. 

Of the lately appointed conductor of the Philharmonic 
concerts, Mr. Moscheles, we find that mere excellence as a 
solo player on the pianoforte, does not render him compe- 
tent. Mr. Moscheles seems but to comprehend some petty 
detail—he will trifle over a bar or a phrase, until he bewil- 
ders both himself and the orchestra; —with all his knowledge 
of music, he wants that quickness of apprehension necessary 
for immediate detection of errors ; intent on one part alone, 
he is incapable of keeping his observation on the whole; 
and thus, not possessing a comprehensive grasp of mind, he 
necessarily must limit an author’s ideas to his own confined 
conception. 

The only other permanent conductorship, is that of the 
Royal Academy of Music, Mr. Lucas has the sway here : 
himself originally a pupil of the institution, he has gone 
through all the gradations; an orchestral player, he under- 
stands the business of that department; with a perfect 
knowledge of music, no fault escapes him; with a quick- 
ness of apprehension, he detects instantaneously the 
cause of error; possessing firmness and confidence in his 
own powers, he inspires confidence in those under him; he 
evidently shows he has studied all the various schools of 
the art, and thus is at home in all; but there is a hardness 
of conception in him, it is a want more than a failing ; too 
apt to imagine that effects should be produced by accelerat- 
ing the time, a general fault, for music would scarcely 
ever lag and seem ineffective, if the notes in succession are 
carried on and blended together. He shews, nevertheless, 
with these drawbacks, more powers and qualities for this 
office than any of the others, and we may fairly expect 
that in him experience will produce its beneficial effects. 

We would not be supposed harsh, in any observations we 
have made, a love for the art itself has dictated them, and 
no prepossession for one more than another: besides, 
those who seek public situations, must be prepared to have 
their fitness for such canvassed. It is our wish to see 
music raised to a higher standard than it is, not merely 
to be the pastime of an idle amateur, but the mental recre- 
ation of the intellectual man; that musicians should be 
courted, not for the mere sensual gratification they afford 
for the passing hour, but, that by more highly educating 
themselves, they may be sought for, and considered as wor- 
thy companions at ali times; that the musician should no 
longer be held up only as a dealer in notes, but be looked 
up to as a professor of an art, capable of refining and 
elevating the human character. C. J. 





THE DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 


Polonius.—What do you read, my Lord? 
Hamilet.—W ords, words, words ! 
SKAKSPEARE. 


Tue crying evil of our period is contained in the reply of 
Hamlet to the old chamberlain, as quoted above. We are 
pelted to death with words. The intellect is smothered with 
words, as the rabbits were wont to be with onions, The 
multitude of what are most correctly denominated Jiterary 
men, women, and children,—or those who can range letters 
into words, and string words into anything,—have become 
the abomination of the age we live in. Volumes after vol- 
umes are written and published, without any other qualifica- 
tions in their authors, beyond facility for concocting para- 
graphs exempt from too marked a defiance of grammatical! 
propriety. Acquirement of knowledge on the subject they 
would teach is scarcely considered to be a necessary preli- 
minary :—thus, the mere glamour of fluency lends to flimsy 
commonplace the mask of profound observation; and the 
reader who is entrapped into its perusal feels like a thirsty 
man who has taken a long draught of what, deceived by the 
froth at the top, he supposed to be strong ale, but is really 
soap-suds. 

The mass of literary people are those whose sole source 
of information has been the library. They have faith in 
books only. They have used themselves so continually to 
rely upon the thoughts of others, that their own have 
withered, like an unused limb. Not sufficiently taking into 
account, that these, their oracles, were, many of them, com- 
piled by poor demented mortals like themselves, they believe 
every thing to have been already done or indicated, and that 
nought remains for them but the attenuation of anciently 
established notions, under the pressure of some new-fangled 
verbosity of illustration. Like Jullien, and the self-styled 
composers of music, they are satisfied with inventing varia 
tions on old themes, and adulterating the masculine potations 
of our ancestors, with the eau sucré supposed suitable to the 
debilitation of modern refinement. 

We do not mean to assert, that what are called literary men 
are positively the most stupid among the Queen’s lieges, or 
that the having learned to read and write totally incapacitate 
aman from thinking; neither have we such contempt for 
the leather and vellum covered occupants of the bookcase, 
as to deny that they are, on many—very many—subjects, 
the best sources from which to select instruction and enter- 
tainment, adapted to the exigencies of our time; but we do 
assert, that he who undertakes the accounting for a phenome- 
non connected with the fluctuations in public opinion, without 
having made himself personally cognizant of the details con- 
nected with the phenomenon itself, otherwise than by 
consultation with those leather-covered advisers, may suc- 
ceed in dazzling the vulgar by display, but will never benefit 
them by information. 

We have been led to these observations by an article im 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, pretending to elucidate the 
causes that have produced what is called the decline of the 
drama; in which the writer, while exhibiting untiring 
research in the collection of materials, from all the worn out 
sources that the art of printing has laid open to industrious 
dulness, has not once condesvended to allude to the stage, or 
acting. The impression remaining on our mind is, that the 
writer had never witnessed the performance of a stage play ; 
had never once responded to the excitement first-class acting 
produces on its audience; and was most deplorably ignorant 
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of every particular connected with the subject he had enter- 
prized to illuminate. The misused ability of this article 
presents us with acrack specimen from the literary manu- 
factory, now so prolific of magnificent nothing, and intoxi- 
cating milk and water. 

After quantum suff. of laudation to the Greeks and 
Romans,—that rickety offspring of a sketchy and inadequate 
knowledge of their manners, modes of thinking, and conse- 
quently exact meaning of phrase ; of the blind veneration sug- 
gested by indefinite untranslatable perceptions; a veneration 
now, thank heaven, declining to disuetude,—he says, ‘‘ In 
our days, things have altered their pusition. The lower 
appetites remain the same, and the theatre caters for them. 

he higher appetites remain; but the theatre no longer 
successfully or exclusively offers them food, At the library 
those higher pleasures must be sought. Fora few pence a 
man may revel in the finest poetry, be stirred with the most 
exciting tale, be exalted by the most adventurous discovery, 
be aroused to meditation by the profoundest philosophy, and 


see his cause defended by the press. Why should he go to | 


the theatre for these ?”’ 

Who ever said he went to the theatre for these? Who 
ever supposed he went to the theatre for these ?—except the 
writer himself, who never went at all; and therefore, knows 
nothing about it. Men go to the theatre to witness a dra- 
matic representation; an enjoyment distinct from all those 
he has enumerated. Plays themselves were before, as now, 
attainable by the fireside; but as books can now, no more 
than then, contain the quality contributed by the actor, the 
instruction formerly provided by the drama is not yet obtain- 
able from other sources,—even though the writer’s assump- 
tion were correct, and that men went to a stage play as they 
would to a lecture on philosophy. 

Whatever might have been the use made of the theatre 
among the ancients, by their rulers, we deny that the motive 
of the spectator has ever been other than amusement; and 
like all amusements, when it has most excited and absorbed 
the faculties, it has been most generally supported. The 
exquisite creations of mere poetic fancy are now, as always, 
better appreciated in the closet than on the stage. A play 
may have too much of such poetry to be dramatic; your 
true play-goer being far more interested by originality of 
conception and individuality of execution in the actor, than 
in those minute beauties of phrase that make the enjoyment 
of the student. Dramatic poetry is essentially that which 
furnishes occasions for the actor. An appetite for intense 
watching of passion, from its must minute indication to its 
frantic outbreak, is the character of your play-goer ; and to 
the supplying of that appetite with food, dramatic poetry— 
to be good——-must be subservient. The great actor wants 
but opportunity :—The “ boy!” of John Philip Kemble, in 
the last scene of Coriolanus, and the “ blood! blood! Iago,” 
of Edmund Kean’s Othello, were realizations of passion 
beyond what our great poet himself ever dreamt of; and 
yet, conveyed no instruction to the audience but that derived 
from witnessing how far human intellect may control the 
voice, countenance, and action, to the truthful production 
of a reality only having existence in the minds of those 
great artists. 

That dramatic literature has declined since Shakspeare, 
none will deny. Declined is not the word. It fell, as from 
a precipice. But that fall must not be the reproach of 
public taste. Our country’s poet was never more popular 
than at present: his is now an European celebrity. A 
change of taste would be neglect of Shakspeare, or con- 
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tempt of others having qualities like those that rank him 
where he is. Where are the men may so upbraid the 
public? Is not the fact reversed? Have we not been 
tolerant to tragedies possessing not one of those qualities ? 
But it would be difficult, if not impossible, for a living 
author to invent a tragedy that should support comparison 
with others of the Elizabethan era besides Shakspeare. It is 
a condition inevitably consequent to the production of any 
thing so excellent as may serve for a model or standard by 
which to judge. A modern would fail entirely in costume, 
both as to manners and diction. We now receive the cos- 
tume of that period as the costume of all time. Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries scarcely troubled themselves about 
the matter; and their audience possessed few means of 
testing their correctness, if they had. A tragic author of 
our generation, is compelled to suppose the manners and 
diction of another period; the Elizabethan writers used 
their own: and these, their imperfections, have to us a 


| classical beauty, from their quaintness, which modern dra- 








matists forget humanity in imitating. What in them was 
nature, is with us affectation. In tragedies of modern 
familiar life, where this affectation is not expected, fine 
acting has scarcely less power over the audience than in 
those of Shakspeare himself: witness The Gamester, The 
Stranger, &c. 

We have no doubt that many will be found to sneer at the 
supposition, that actors, in the higher walks of the drama, 
are inferior in number and quality, at the present period, to 
what they were some five-and-twenty years ago. The 
sneerer must be very young that does not remember, in his 
own time, the retirement or death of some who have not 
been replaced by any new one. He, at least, is not subject 
to the prejudice attributed to older men—that time has har- 
dened them against fresh impressions. Were not the two 
Kembles, Kean, Young, Macready, and Elliston, at one time 
before the public; and is not Macready the sole remnant 
left ?—not one to fill the place of all the rest. Have we had 
an equal to Miss O’Neil since that gifted actress left the 
stage? Is not Miss Cushman the nearest approach to excel- 
lence for twenty-five years, and is not she an American? 
Why is this? Has dramatic talent burnt itself out? Has 
civilization passed it by? Or is there some more material, 
more physical cause for nonproductiveness, among the great 
number who are still devoted to the profession of the 
player. 

We believe the most immediate cause to be, that there is 
no school in the provinces for actors; that there is no exist- 
ing opportunity for male or female aspirants to prepare 
themselves for an appearance on the Metropolitan boards, 
in the higher walks of either tragedy or comedy. We do 
not deny the existence of talent; but it is crude, unformed, 
and unassayed. The multitude of French importations that 
continue to gorge the Metropolitan appetite for novelty, 
have spread themselves over the land; and the inhabitants 
of one small town must be made cognizant of every foolish 
farce, that may have been puffed into celebrity, by the 
monster posting bills of a London manager; must witness 
the perfurmance, in their small way, of every melodrame 
comedy, or interlude, of every London theatre. A continua: 
succession of fresh characters distracts the actor from 
serious attention to any; and the habit of playing from 
impulse merely, exterminates in him, for ever, the capacity 
for persevering study, on which only he might have de- 
pout wr for obtaining distinguished success in his pro‘ession. 
We have been told by actors, that eighteen parts per week 
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was no uncommon task. It was, of course, a task that was 
not learned, The actor was satisfied with knowing the 
business of the scene, and trusted to invention, and the 
igpomnge of his audience, for the rest. This habit has 
obtained in town, even in pieces that have considerable 
run. Our supposition is, that Wright and Oxberry never 
learn a part on any occasion, nor repeat it twice alike. 
custom, commenced in trashy pieces, has become their 
nature; and no reverence for the author could sufficiently 
motive them to the application necessary for perfectly 
acquiring his text. Tue Trunk Maker. 
( To be continued. ) 


THE PAST OPERA SEASON. 


Once more the scene has closed; the curtain has fallen, 
no more to rise until spring time shall again return, and 
bring with it all the charms that erst have proved so attrac- 
tive. 
most successful known for many a year. Night after 
night scarce were the doors opened before the anxious 
throng urged its slow length along the narrow enclosed pas- 


sages, by which single entrance could then alone be gained, | 


until the vast amphitheatre of the pit received its full con- 
tents, and straggling comers were compelled to file along 
the central or outer passages, doomed, by their tardy fate, to 
stand the live long evening through. Those whom kind 
fortune had granted the privilege of a stall or box, came 
early or late, either, as their taste guided, or as fashion 
compelled them. Alas! that such should be the case; 
strange that people will not please themselves, but submit 
themselves, patiently, to the caprice and whims of others. 
We firmly believe that, of those who frequent the opera, 
many if asked why they came,could give no other reason 
but that others did. But to the manager, what signifies the 
why? Theydocome. His coffers are filled, and success 
crowns his anxious endeavours. 

That the past season of the opera has succeeded, taking 


a pecuniary point of view, there appears to be little or no | 
doubt; that those who have embarked in the speculation, | 
have been amply repaid by the amount received, seems to | 


be agreed on; and the management have the satisfaction of 
the past to increase its exertions for the future. 
That the public at large has been gratified, the overflow- 


no hold of a slave ship could be more crammed, than the 
opera pit, almost to suffocation. That there can be any pos- 
sible enjoyment of music, or of any thing else, under such 
a pressure, we must deny. Why people go, with the dreary 
prospect of standing the whole time, seems inexplicable. 
If it is, as we have surmised, that fashion reigns supreme, 
and compels her votaries to immolate themselves at her 
shrine, we can only shrug up our shoulders and wonder. 
We cannot, however, but think that the manager, in the 
long run, would be the gainer if some limit was put on 
the admissions; numbers, under any circumstances, will 
come, but these very circumstances mae numbers away, 
so that nothing is ultimately gained ; and much grumbling 
and discontent might be stopped. We will, before we 
close our notice, give some sulution of this state of things. 

How far the subscribers have been fairly used, we may 
be at liberty to doubt. In a former number, by a state- 
ment of facts, we endeavoured to show to the whole body, 
what appeared to be the manager’s tactics; namely, that 
having secured their subscriptions, he left them to their 
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fate, and turned his attention to attracting the public; for 
this purpose, not only the extra nights have been made 
altogether most attractive, by double the amount of en- 
tertainments, but almost all the novelties have been pro- 
duced on these nights; we cannot think that this last 
practice is fair to the subscribers, upon whom, after all, the 
success of the opera season must depend; we must again 
refer to our former statement, in proof of what we have 
here advanced, having made an analysis of the novelties 
brought forward, and it is clear, that most have been got 
up for the non-subscription nights. 

We turn now to the music that has been produced, in 
point of the number of operas, there can be no ground of 
complaint, although. again, a season has passed with scarce 
a novelty; a morning daily paper has given as a reason for 
this, that all modern Italian music is rubbish. On what 


| grounds this wholesale condemnation has been made, we 
| are ata loss to understand. 
The season just over has, perhaps, been one of the | 


Some weuld-be critics, who 
take, what they consider to be, a safe stand, on such names 
as Mozart and Rossini, with one fell swoop, would consign 
the rest to perdition. We are not of those who go about 
anxiously watching for some point to cavil at. “I pity the 
man” (says Sterne) “who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, 


| and cry, ‘ Tis barren ;’ and so it is, and so is the world to 


him who will not cultivate the fruits of it. I declare, said I, 


_ clapping my hands cheerily together, that were I in a desert, 
| I would find out wherewith in it to call forth my affections. 

Now this worthy writer, instead of being in a desert, is really 
| in embarras de richesse as regards music, and yet can cry 
| out that modern Italians write rubbish. Away with such petty 


and mean views, they are scarce worth the trouble of taking 
even notice of, but that, unfortunately, some might be led away 
by the flippantassurance with which the opinion is uttered. 
Let us take the opera of Ernani, on which some spleen has 
been vented, and we venture to say that, even there, many 
beauties may be found, by a person capable of discriminating. 
The finale of the 1st act is an exceedingly fine specimen of com- 
position, so also is the last trio and finale, and there are some 
very pleasing pieces interspersed ; if the fault is anywhere, it 
is in the libretto writer, far more than the composer, who 
should, certainly, have shown more judgment, than to have 
selected such a subject, on which to waste his ideas. That 
the opera was unsuccessful, we admit; but the specimen, so 


| far from being a ground for underrating a young composer 
ing of the house, on the non-subscription nights, must testify; | 


like Verdi, gives on the contrary, far more promise of future 
excellence, when experience shall have guided both his judg- 
ment and his pen. But there may be a reason, and a very 
substantial one, why no new operas are given, and that is, 
they must be paid for. Not only the composer, but the li- 
bretto writer, in short, we believe, almost every one concerned 
in getting up a new opera, receives something additional to 
their usual salaries on the first night; a very weighty objec- 
tion, no doubt, but not sufficiently so, we should hope, any 
longer: now that the manager has put so much money in his 
pocket, it will be no great hardship to refund a little, for the 
patronage of operatic writings; formerly, scarce a season 
passed, but what one or more novelties, expressly written for 
the theatre, were produced; and now not one; what a falling 
off is here! Such being the case, how can men with talent, 
as composers, be found, who will throw away their time, with- 
out a possibility of remuneration? Let the manager offer his 
price, and we doubt not but composers, even of the modern 
Italian school, will be found, who will produce something, 
not rubbish. 

The company engaged for the opera and ballet, present a 
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first rate phalanx, more particularly in the latter department, 
where the unprecedented attraction of a pas de quatre, by 
four first-rate artists, forms a feature never before contem- 
plated. We can conceive the difficulties the management had 
to encounter in effecting its object, and give full credit for the 
perseverance which brought it about; but before we enter 
into the detail, a short account of the opera, and its interior 
management, which we have from the experience of a late 
manager, may not, perhaps, be uninteresting to our readers, at 
a time when the attendance at this resort of amusement is so 
general among almost every class of society. Though all 
seems, externally, to go on smoothly, the discordant elements 
that form an operatic company, none can know, who has not 
had to deal with them. 

The former opera house’ being unfortunately destroyed by 
fire, in the month of June, 1789; the then proprietor, Mr. 
Taylor, exerted himself so successfully in expediting its re- 
building, that the foundation of the new erection was laid early 
in 1790 ; and so rapidly were the operations conducted, that 
in less than a year from laying the first stone of the building 
it was completed. It has been much admired for the adapta- 
tion of its shape, to the purpose of effectually transmitting 
the sounds from the stage to the audience; but the part 
allotted to the stage is almost too small for the business, and 
the necessity of improving to the utmost every inch of room, 
has had the effect of making the passages to the stage, from 
the different parts of the house, perfect labyrinths. 

The audience part, consisting of pit, boxes, and gallery,— 
the boxes are disposed in five tiers, four entire, and the fifth 
interrupted in the centre by the gallery, which is on the same 
level, and extends over the thirteen most central boxes of the 
tier below. The entire number of boxes is two hundred and 
two, let either for the season or single nights, and are calcu- 
lated for the reception of six persons each box; six ivory 
tickets being issued, which are admissible into the pit. It has 
been customary for subscribers to dispose of these when they 
have had no occasion for them; these tickets are really box 
tickets, but are sold as pit tickets only. As far, however, as 
our experience goes, whatever it was in former times, it 
certainly is not the same now, as never are more than four 
tickets issued for boxes at the present time, so that either 
manager, or the box-sellers, must make a good harvest out of 
the sale; and thus it is that these box tickets, which are sold 
for 8s. 6d. are transferred to the pit, causing that crush, so 
fatal to all enjoyment. There is surely some cause of com- 
plaint here, no matter how it originated; if the subscribers 
and purchasers of boxes for single nights, are really entitled 
to six tickets, we see no just cause or impediment why they 
should not have them, The price of boxes is enormously 
high, and we certainly think that there ought to be no curtail- 
ment of privileges, when such high prices are demanded ; and 
we hope that the subscribers and others will look more after 
these matters, and not allow managers to do just as they 
please. 

To return, however, from this digression—to take care of 
the house, there is a housekeeper, and a number of servants 
employed; the box-keepers, in number about twenty, who 
receive in all about £300. as salaries, about £15, each—no 
great amount, certainly ; the expense of the military guard, is 
somewhat more than £150. annually. 

The company of performers must be considered under two 
distinct classes, as attached to the opera or to the ballet; the 
opera is under a director of music, who assists the manager in 
the selection of performances, the details devolving upon the 
stage manager and conductor of music; at the present time, 





the director and conductorship are both blended in one per- 
son, namely, Signor Costa. 

An opera having been fixed upon, it is committed to re- 
hearsal in the regular manner; the word rehearsal, summons 
up, to all practically acquainted with its meaning, a scene be- 
yond description. If the performances at + theatre are intended 
to represent the truth of human natv’ a rehearsal is the 
living reality, the scene where the veil 1 «ut in twain, and all 
the turmoil laid open to view, which can be produced by the 
undisguised operations of vanity, self-love, and jealousy ; the 
fabled crowds who petitioned heaven to allot their part in life 
otherwise than fate had cast them, are but a type of the in- 
mates of a theatre, behind the scenes, when contending for 
prominent characters in an opera. 

Perhaps, with the very first performers, there is not much 
of this, as their rights to the principal parts cannot be dis- 
puted, but the struggle among all below, is awful. A part, 
rather better than another, is an apple of contention, which to 
manager, director, and conductor, proves a most bitter fruit. 
As every person likes to have that character which may best 
serve, not the general effect of the piece, or the interests of the 
theatre, which are wholly immaterial, but his or her own 
object, of making the greatest display possible; and as non- 
concession is the general rule of the management, the opera 
is placed in a hopeless predicament; the Prima Donna, whose 
part is of course settled, attends the rehearsal; the Seconda, 
displeased with hers, will not go on; the first lady, mdignant 
at this, walks off; and the business is over for the day; if the 
manager is positive, the lady falls ill. 

The refusal to proceed, is the most effectual method, as it 
puts every one out of humour; all complain, all talk at once, 
three different languages at least are heard, and the result 
may be more easily conceived than expressed. The Signori 
protest, the Signore exclaim, the chorusses grumble; the 
director commands, entreats, stamps, and probably swears, all 
to no purpose; in the midst of this Babel the orchestra, who 
generally wish all the singers at the d—l, endeavour to get 
over the business by playing on without the vocal music, and 
it generally ends in all goimg away, leaving the manager and 
director to calculate the best way of setting matters to rights. 

The general wish to introduce extraneous matter in the 
shape of solos, is the principal cause of disunion between 
directors and singers; and surely, nothing can be more absurd 
than the custom of introducing songs from other operas, with 
words expressive of different sentiments, having no connection 
whatever with the subject; the practice ought never to be 
allowed, it is making a farce of the whole thing; conceive the 
idea of introducing a soliloquy from one play into another, 
merely to show off an actor: why the very pot boy would jeer 
at the idea; and if sounds are intended to be the echo of sense, 
the introduction of a solo is just as great an absurdity, as that 
of a soliloquy would be. 

The number of performers requisite to a perfect company, 
for the presenting of operas, is now less definite than formerly, 
the present establishment is constituted as follows : 


FOR THE OPERA. 

Mesdames Grisi, Rita Borio, Castellan, Bellini, Rossi Caccia. 
Madlles, Brambilla, Rosetti, and A. Rosetti. Signori Mario, 
Corelli, Moriani, Lablache, F. Lablache, Botelli, Giubilei, 
Paltoni, Da Fiori, and Barroilhet. 

Director, &c. Signor Costa. 


FOR THE BALLET. 


Mdlles. Taglioni, Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, Lucile Grahn, 
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Donna Manuella Perea, Les Danseuses Viennoises. Monsieurs 
St. Leon, Touissaint, Di Mattia, Gosselin, Bertrand, Don Felix 
Garcia, and Perrot. 

Composer, Signor Pugni. 

Connected with the busiuess of the stage are the scene- 
painter and assistants, property-man, head tailor, head mantua- 
maker, wardrobe-keeper, draper for the men, ditto for the 
ladies. The dress department, as may be supposed, is a matter 
of no small moment both to the singer and dancer, and is very 
often the cause of disagreement. The manager of course 
wishing the clothes already in the wardrobe to be made use of, 
while the contending party, naturally enough, have a dislike to 
cast-offs and prefer exercising their own taste on new materials. 
The dresses introduce the subject of the dressing-rooms ; the 
regulations of which, as established by the usages of the 
theatre, are amusingly adapted to the rank of the performer. 
A Prima Donna is entitled to a separate dressing-room, a sofa, 
and six wax candles; a Seconda Donna, a dressing-room, 
without a sofa, and only two wax candles. The same principle 
obtains with the chief male performers, and with the first and 
second dancers, of both sexes. We can only hope that these 
important matters are now more equally adjusted than they 
were in former times by the introduction of gas. However 
as we are not in dressing-room secrets this momentous busi- 
ness must be left to the wide expanse of conjecture. The 
inferior performers generally share their rooms with others; 
but all seem to have a desire for separate apartments, which, 
perhaps, is not to be wondered at, as we must confess we would 
rather have a small den to ourselves, on such occasions, than 
the hall of the Alhambra with another,—we hope that those 
who wish may get it, but have our doubts. Our manager 
winds up with a philosophical maxim, which we recommend to 
all, whether at her Majesty’s Theatre or elsewhere ; “ That the 
best guardian against calamity, which all are liable to, is a dis- 


position to be happy when in their power, and quietly to ac- 
quiesce when misfortune is inevitable.” 

We will now turn our attention to the list of performers of 
both departments who have appeared this season. Of Madame 
Grisi, now so long and so well known and so deservedly ap- 
preciated, we can offer no remark, other than has been made 
over and over again, and with justice; and she, as yet, keeps 


the position she has raised herself to, unrivalled. But; (these 
buts are odious, although sometimes necessary)—one point we 
think ought to be noticed, that this said imperious Prima Donna 
should not allow her temper to interfere with the engagement 
she has virtually made with the public. We would fain ask 
was Grisi’s indisposition on the last Saturday caused by the 
Opera of Norma being cast with Moriani instead of Mario? 
If so we care not to tell her,—the public has nothing 
to do with, and feels not the slightest interest in, her 
private piques or jealousies. They care nothing for her but 
as the Prima Donna—the great singer of the day. And when 
she descends from that position she sinks into the common 
herd, and must expect no better treatment than is given to one 
of the commonalty. 

Madame Rita Borio has not created any sensation here, but 
we are disposed to think more favourably of her than others 
have done. For instance, in the opera of Don Giovanni, in 
the character of Donna Elvira, she deserves very great credit, 
for having made something of a part which no one ever yet 
did, at least within our recollection—we think she has been 
kept in the back ground more than she ought to have been. 

Madame Castellan, since last year, has come out altogether 
in a superior manner, and she bids fair to elevate herself to a 
first rank, which, whatever may have been said, she has not 





yet attained. Experience, no doubt, will do much for her, 
showing the necessity of keeping herself within bounds as 
regards fioriture, which she introduces ad libitum, and some- 
times out of all reason. She is capable of much beauty of 
expression, but wants judgment to guide her. 

Mdlle. Brambilla has been known to the public many years, 
having made her debut in the year 1827. She possesses con- 
siderable power of expression, but we cannot altogether 
approve of her in the introduction of her ornamental cha- 
racters. Whether in these she tries to please her own taste 
or that of the public we do not know—they might be better 
chosen. 

Madame Rossi Caccia possesses a soprano voice of some power, 
but her execution is defective, which is somewhat unusual in a 
voice of this quality. A soprano has naturally more flexibility 
than the other female voices, and could therefore with less 
trouble be made to acquire great power of execution. In this 
however she fails, and for this reason that she forces it ; and 
where this is the case, not only must the execution be de- 
fective, but the intonation is not perfect. Singers ought to be 
more aware of this, for they would always produce more effect 
by confining themselves to nature’s limit than by straining to 
do more than their power will permit. We must do this lady 
the justice to say that, on one occasion, when called on to take 
the part of Norma at, we believe, very short notice, she dis- 
played some dramatic energy and received the applause she 
deserved. Of the other female singers we need not enter into 
any discussion on their respective merits—they got through 
the parts allotted to them. Mario and Lablache need no com- 
ment. Moriani last year, when he appeared just at the close 
of the season, made a great sensation—this year he has glided 
quietly along the stream; his voice is not what it once might 
have been, it is therefore not right to judge him as he is; he 
sings with much expression and possesses dramatic power, and 
is therefore still an acquisition to.the operatic stage. 

Fornasari, alas, is now only a shadow; when he first ap- 
peared we had hoped that success would have crowned his 
efforts. Whose advice he has taken, or who he has taken as 
a model, we know not, but in either case it has been fatal to 
his advance. We will say no more. 

We have neither space nor inclination to speak of the rest, 
they have acquitted them respectably in all their parts, and are 
necessary adjuncts to the theatre. 

The ballet! the all engrossing ballet! seems to claim more 
attention from the opera-goers than the finest vocal music in 
the world. A first-rate vocalist may compel applause, but the 
ballet-dancer gets it almost spontaneously—the feet of the one 
and the hands of the audience seem to possess a simultaneous 
symputhy. Well, we will not cavil at it; grace of motion and 
of attitude is the highest effort of the painter, and those who 
study it in themselves must possess some of the vital spark 
within or they could not succeed. The great feature of the 
season, as we have before observed, has been the Pas de Quatre, 
and certainly nothing could have been more beautiful—we can 
only add our humble word of praise to all that has been said 
before. The veteran Taglioni—dare we call her so—certainly 
bore off the palm, she first set the example of perfection in 
dancing and still keeps the first place. Beautifully as the 
others acquitted themselves, there was always a something that 
distinguished her from the rest. It is said she will after this 
season retire—we hope not. The ])anseuses Viennoisses were 
altogether a novelty. The groupings of these little fairy elves 
were most pleasing, of almost all sizes they each played their 
parts with a precision that was astonishing. If they come again 
next year may we be there to see them. 
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We have thus endeavoured to give some account of the ope- 
ratic doings and doers of the past season, and have expressed 
our opinions freely; perhaps at some future time we may 
notice some of the puffing principles which have been resorted 
to in favour of some more than others—this always, in the end, 
defeats its object. Talent will always find its way, and those 
who rise by the zeal of their friends only, must some day 
miserably fall. 

We will conclude by noticing a remark in the same morning 
paper whose observations we have elsewhere commented on, 
—this appears in the shape of a puff direct in favour of the 
manager Mr. Lumley :—‘‘ Not only are his payments to them 
(the performers) large even to extravagance, &c.” We read 
this little exuberance with some risible tendency. The idea of 
a manager paying largely, even to extravagance, certainly 
never entered our heads, nor any one’s else, except the 
writer of this paragraph. Pshaw! ask the violin-players and 
chorus-singers, the hardworking part of the theatre, how far 
this extravagance goes. Why, they would laugh in your face 
—no! no! Mr. Manager, pay those who fill your pockets 
well—you are quite right, the public may—nay, must hear of 
gifts to them—thanks to the press; and then “‘ rumour will 
assign extreme generosity of character to you.’” But seriously 
as for a manager’s generosity—does he pay more than he can 
possibly help for a singer or dancer’s talent? Not a bit of it. 
Where then is this wonderful generosity? ‘We really wish 
things would be called by their right names, we might then 
hope to approximate the truth. 

C.J. 





AMATEUR CRITICISM. 

Some artist, in allusion to the Commission of the Fine 
Arts, has been bold enough to impugn the’ prudence of 
confiding the selection of subjects to be executed, and artists 
to be entrusted with their completion, to men not having 
received preparatory education, fitting them for the whole- 
some exercise of such a superintendence. He has dared to 
uphold the foolish theory, that a man, having spent his life 
in studying a given subject, would be likely to know more 
about it, than one who has paid but little or no attention to 
the matter. This is, of course, very absurd. We wonder 
Messieurs., the amateurs, took any notice of it whatever. 
But they have taken notice of it—aye, and replied to it. 
We are ashamed of them—they have betrayed their trust. 
They should have known better than to have produced 
their “ ragged regiment” of reasons for upholding their 
fitness. ‘“ We will not march through Coventry with them 
— that’s flat.” We will not support the principle, that an 
amateur should have the same controul over the composi- 
tion of a picture, as in the building of a Taglioni, or the 
construction of a Chesterfield. One of these very foolish 
individuals, most complacently produces the evidence of 
Count Raczynski, who admts — “mark that, Master 
Brook”—who admits “that there are certain qualities in- 
separable from an artist,—his studies and his works,—which 
render him most particularly qualified to judge of the merits 
of others; but that, in his case, there exist obstacles ‘en- 
tirely unknown to amateurs.”” It seems to him, “that 
artists praise most willingly, what is most in accordance 
with their own ideas.” Without giving even the slighest 
consequence to the doctrine of this Count with the bard 
name, coming from a country where art has been least cul- 
tivated, we will suppose it to represent a meaning ‘the 
writer producing it chooses to adopt as hisown, The Coun 
states the advantages that particularly qualify the artist as 
a judge; in which advantages the amateur has no partici. 





pation; while his disqualification—that of praising what 
is in accordance with his own ideas—must be common to 
both; with this difference, that in one his studies and works 
have tended to educate and refine his ideas, while in the 
other they have had no such culture. Would such slip-slop 
reasoning as the Count’s, be listened to and quoted, on any 
other subject but the fine arts? Will amateurs confess to 
praising, often, what is not in accordance with their ideas ? 
We believe it would very often be the truth, if they did. 

Mark this writer’s triumphant queries, as to “ What is 
the artist’s definition of the term amateur? Was not 
Lorenzo an amateur, and several Popes, from Julian II., 
to Pius V.—were they not amateurs? Yet, Michael Angelo 
flourished beneath them, &c., &c.,’’ ad nauseum. Is not 
this sad stuff? The questions to be answered are—Was the 
decoration of the Vatican, superintended and direeted by 
amateurs? Were the compositions appointed by amateurs? 
Were certain pictures submitted to public competition, the 
subjects defined by amateurs, and the best to be selected by 
them? The works themselves are evidence to the contrary. 

The insurmountable obstacle to any good result from the 
interference of a non-artist, in the pre-conception of a 
picture, is his incapacity to represent, in his imagination, 
with any exactness, the effect of his own directions. If he 
could see it realized, it would be a disappointment. It is 
one of the powers of the mind, to increase by habit and 
application, the vividness with which fancy can represent to 
the intellect, the consequences of certain combinations, 
either in lines or colors. The amateurcannot do this, The 
artist would not attempt it for another. He would appre- 
ciate too highly the difficulties of design, even when unfet- 
tered, to think of flinging additional stumbling blocks in 
the path of a brother, by the entanglement of notions not 
native to him who has to use them. A suggestion during 
execution, is very different from a direction previous to 
commencement. It is only the amateurs greater unfitness 
for the task, gives him the confidence to attempt it. 

As for amateur criticism after the work is finished, it is 
either good or bad, as it may be founded on nature or affec- 
tation. In new works it is seldom correct, in old it is always 
more or less traditional; having been enriched, from time 
to time, by the opinions of those qualified to give them. 
If it were possible to establish any means by which to 
extract artists’ opinions of each other’s works, art would 
become what it never has been, and, we believe, never 
will be. Then would be found some universally acknow- 
ledged road to excellence, in which progress would be 
power. The great fault of amateur criticism is, that it deals 
in abstract notions, which have no real existence, even in 
the mind of the critic; consequently, havé no-shape what- 
ever to the artist. It is not what he thinks, but what he 
thinks he ought to think, that guides his pen: it is never 
suited to the circumstances of the work; dwelling often on 
deficiencies in conception the artist had not power to depict, 
even were his conception what the critic supposes it should 
have been. We would notice, in the periodical containing 
the remarks we have quoted, a long verbose paragraph on 
No. 26 of the cartoons, in which the inefficient drawing is 


‘treated as a matter of taste, while it is but referable to an 


imprudent attempt to overcome difficulties, without suffi- 
eient previous application to study. This is the besetting 
sin of amateur criticism, they cannot say any thing of use 
to the artist, but substitute an inexact vocabulary, which 
passes among them without-enquiry, and to which it is very 
possible, no two of them attach the same meaning. a 
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INAUCURATION orf tHe STATUE OF BEETHOVEN. 


Tue reports from every quarter, of the multitude collected 
at Bonn, to assist at this ceremony, had prepared us for all the 
disagreeables of bad lodging and high rent; and the crowded 
state of the steamer in which we progressed, as well as of 
those passing us in every direction, suggested any thing but a 
dissipation of our fears. But on our arrival, only three pas- 
sengers landed with ourselves. It was ten o’clock at night; 
the omnibuses were in attendance, and there were lodgings to 
let every where, at very little more than the usual charge. So 
much for report. We had been told of demands of from 
three to four pounds per day; and, arriving at the latest 
moment, at night, without the trouble of a search, we had the 
choice of apartments, at two dollars per day. So much for 
reality. 

It is with the crowd as with the price of apartments. The 
influx of strangers is by no means what was expected. Those 
who now visit the banks of the Rhine, for the first time, may 
suppose Bonn to be full of tourists ; although it contains but 
few beyond the average of the season. The town owes its 
animation to the presence of the inhabitants of Cologne, and 
the neighbouring villages ; who arrive in the morning by the 
railway and steam-boats, and return in the evening to their 
homes, by those conveyances. As for foreigners,—and, above 
all, those of distinctiun,—they may be very easily counted. 

The French are in minority :—two or three musicians, three 
or four journalists, and half-a-dozen idlers, make their total. 
There may be some fifty English, of whom twenty are reporters, 
—to all appearance gravelled for lack of matter. Not that 
Bonn has not done its best to look gay and consequential on 
the occasion. The windows exhibit flags of every colour; the 
houses are garnished with branches of oak and evergreen; the 
taverns and venders of spirituous liquors have no scarcity of 


customers; and jolly companions sing in chorus as they walk 
the streets, arrayed in the Beethoven trouser, striped with 
musical staves, dotted by minims and crotchets—probably 


some composition of their idol. The place has altogether the 
appearance of a sober little town, that has been betrayed into 
intoxication. 

Upon the flags suspended from the houses, and in every shop, 
are to be seen portraits of Beethoven, in all sizes,—sometimes 
painted, sometimes engraved, sometimes lithographed,—all 
copies from the same horrid model. In the endeavour to 
give his countenance the character of musical inspiration, the 
artist has contrived a ferocity of expression we positively 
shudder to contemplate. 

The féte of three days began on Sunday. The programme 
announced three grand concerts : the first conducted by Spohr ; 
the second by Breidenstein; the third by Liszt. Germans, 
generally, are not satisfied with the directors, for neglecting to 
appoint Habeneck as conductor to one of these concerts; he 
having, more than any other, contributed to popularize a taste 
for Beethoven, among foreigners, at a time when, even in Ger- 
many, he was completely appreciated but by a small number of 
amateurs. In ‘spite of this title, to which may be added an 
incontestible superiority of talent, M. Habeneck has been in- 
vited to Bonn, with some two or three hundred other musicians, 
simply in the quality of auditor. He has not come at all—and 
he is right; for, with all deference to the directors, at the head 
of whom is M. Von Schlegel, they have lamentably failed, in 
tact, taste, and judgment, on this occasion. 

M. Liszt has carried it over M. Habeneck. He owes, no 
doubt, his triumph, to the ten thousand ‘francs subscribed 
towards the monument. The King of Prussia gave but a 





hundred crowns. M. Liszt is a justly celebrated musician, 
and a clever pianoforte player; but a talent for execution has 
nothing in common with the art of conducting an orchestra. 
A man may be a hero on a battle field, without knowing how 
to command an army. 

The university of Bonn had offered the directors the use of 
its spacious amphitheatre; but they preferred to construct 
their own concert-room. An inscription, in gilt letters, attests 
the building to have been commenced and finished in ten days ; 
an expedition by some wondered at. But a diminution of 
merit to such prompt execution is, that the erection itself is 
but an enormous barn, constructed of pine wood, the specta- 
tors being seated upon deal planks, badly planed, having no 
other ornament than green baize, nailed here and there to the 
walls, Nay, their haste has been such, they have neglected to 
drive the nails sufficiently; so that if your ears are not 
sufferers from your attendance, the ladies’ dresses are not 
generally so fortunate. 

On the first day, two thousand persons were present; with 
few exceptions, composed of people of the country. The 
concert was commenced by a mass of Beethoven, and one of 
his symphonies: the chorus, composed of one hundred and 
fifty female, and two hundred male voices, was very striking. 
There were two good female singers, an excellent bass from 
the Vienna opera, and a feeble tenor. M. Spohr, who con- 
ducted, is a tall, stout man, having the appearance of a general 
commanding an army of musicians: he rules his orchestra like 
a king, and leaves his audience nothing to wish for on his part. 

M_ Liszt—who should have been early in attendance, that 
he might have learned from M. Spohr how an orchestra should 
be conducted—entered when the concert was half over, having 
on his arm a Russian lady of quality, a full head taller than 
himself. Half-an-hour afterwards, we were surprized to see 
M. Liszt appear again, giving his arm to Madame Pleyell; and 
he contrived five or six entrées, equally effective, during the 
performance. 

In spite of the science of the conductor, and the talent of 
the orchestra, this first concert suggested a wish for something 
more efficient in the vocal department. 

Monday, the second day of the féte, the placards announced 
a second concert, which did not take place. There was disorder 
in the programme—anarchy had declared itself among the 
musicians—and we had the baptism of a steam-boat instead: 
an old vessel, that had quitted we know not what ancient 
title, to become young again under the name of Beethoven. 

But the real féte on Monday was at Cologne: the King of 
Prussia was there to receive the Queen Prince Albert, on 
the frontier of his eswites. The inhabitants of the Town of 
the Three Kings were frantic with processions, while flags of 
strange allegory decorated the houses: we saw several of these, 
representing Queen Victoria and her august spouse dancing 
the Polka. 

Tuesday, the third day, the féte commenced at nine in 
the morning, with a’mass by Beethoven, in the cathedral; 
M. Liszt being on the steps of the altar, among the officiating 
priests. After the mass, the assembly adjourned to the scite 
of the monument, where seats had been prepared for privileged 
spectators. One side of the sqaare was occupied by the hotel 
of the Count de Fw . At-eleven o'clock, the space— 
not very large in itself—was filled with spectators; the most 
remarkable among them being deputations from the various 
German universities, composed of young students, decorated 
with ample taffeta scarfs, belts supporting long rapiers, with 
large shell guards, and small velvet ‘caps, ornamented with 
three or four tall feathers; a costume—barring the rapiers—— 
not unlike some of our rope-dancers. 
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At mid-day the court arrived, in six carriages and four. The 
principal personages repaired to the balcony of the Hotel de 
Furstemburg, where Queen Victoria appeared, in a white robe, 
a black mantle, and a rose colored bonnet; and the Queen of 
Prussia in a blue robe, a black mantle, and a Leghorn bonnet 
ornamented with flowers: Prince Albert wore the scarlet 
uniform of his regiment. Upon the appearance of the royal 
party, the veil that had concealed the statue was let fall, that 
all might admire the work of art which all agree to praise. 

Beethoven is represented standing in a meditative attitude, 
enveloped in a cloak. On the pedestal beneath, are four bas 
reliefs, representing Dramatic Music, Religious Music, the 
Fantasia, and the Symphony, surrounded by their attributes. 
M. Liszt engaged himself to compose the music of a cantata 
of inauguration; but yesterday, he announced his music as 
unfit for the open air, and that he should reserve it for another 
occasion. 

At present, the fétes of Bonn are over. The inauguration 
of the statue of Beethoven was their object,—that has been 
accomplished: the curious and the courtier have departed: the 
princely cortege have left the palace of Buhl for the palace of 
Stolzenfels, were we will take care not to follow them, unless 
invited—an event upon which we do not calculate at present. 





ROYAL COMMISSION OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue more experience we have of this body, the more incom- 
prehensible do we find their mode of proceedure. They rouse, 
by proclamation, dormant talent to display itself, and when the 
thing they seek comes forth, following the directions of Dog- 
berry, they let it ‘‘ show itself what it is, and then steal out of 
their company.” Two and two, with them make sometimes 
three, and sometimes five. There seems to be no principle of 
progression among them, having the slightest relation with 
cause and effect. Every one is wondering what the deuce they 
will do next. The premises being granted, their conclusion is 
as unaccountable as the Irish echo, which, on being asked how 
it did, replied, ‘* Chuff as a biddy.” 

We ask these irresponsible incomprehensibles, what has 
become of Watts? What have they discovered in ‘lenniel’s 
cartoon, that should give him preference to Frost? What has 
Severn produced in or out of Westminster Hall, that would 
stand compariso: with the “ Fight of the Beacon.’”’ Why do 
they offer prizes for compositions, and give commissions to 
those among the competitors to whom they dare not give 
the prizes? We would also know the motive for directing 
Dyce’s picture to be executed, in preference to those of Mac- 
lise and Horsley? A composition containing no quality be- 
yond a plausible adaptation of the draped groups of the old 
masters, with no individuality or truth of character, either in 
costume, architecture, or expression, that can illustrate a 
British or a Saxon story; failings unbalanced by any sugges- 
tion of elevated thought or poetic fancy. It is a dull mis- 
statement of a simple fact. We repeat, that the selection of 
Mr. Dyce’s picture, was an insult to art itself, in the persons 
of more than one of the other candidates, which can only be 
atoned for by the confession of the utter worthlessness of 
the Royal Commission of the Fine Arts, as a tribunal of taste. 
"Tis from such occurrences, that posterity is sometimes puzzled 
to account for a reputation, enjoyed while living, that will not 
wel put post mortem examination. In other professions, as 

as painting, it is one thing to be able to do, and another 

men to believe in your ability. But the works 

pot to be estimated at their worth alone, when the persua- 
sive powers of their author ‘have been interred with his 
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bones ;” so will it be with many of those, to whose present 
success the Royal Commissioners would be now sacrificing 
their reputation as judges of art, if they ever had possessed 
any. 

That the prizes have been, upon the whole, fairly appropri- 
ated, we assume, arises from the assistance of artists having 
been obtained on their selection; while the commissions have 
been given, without such reference. 

We understand Mr. Maclise has refused to go on with the 
Commission. We honor him for it. It is on such as he the 
art depends for its respectability as a profession. Painting 
would soon become a mere handicraft, if its best men allowed 
themselves to be the instruments of architects and upholsterers ; 
who would give an order for a set of pictures as for a dogen of 
chairs, and see nothing but wall furniture in the most exquisite 
productions of the easel—wall furniture that must suit the 
decorations round it, and be subservient thereto. These men 
have small consideration for a painter, unless the additional 
attribute of glazier guarantees that usefulness is added to the 
ornamental, H. C. M. 





NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Tue Roya Atsert Pranororts, Invented by S. Mercier. 
R. Appison, Patentee and Maker. 


Tue Geometricat Pianororre, Invented by De Fotty. 


Wer hail with satisfaction, every improvement that tends 
to diminish the drudgery hitherto requisite for attaining any 
excellence in musical execution—for each mechanical im- 
provement is a step in the advance for the art itself. The 
enormous amount of time necessarily spent in merely over- 
coming mechanical difficulties, must be injurious to the 
mental education of the individual; and it is in some degree 
owing to this circumstance, that musicians are seldom found 
possessed of any great amount of general knowledge. The 
whole of the early part of their lives is literally wasted on 
mechanical labor; and, consequently, the mind having ac- 
quired this bent, seldom seems capable of entering into the 
beauties of expression, but prefers to unburthen itself, as it 
were, in a bathos of fearful execution—to astonish with a 
clatter of notes seems more congenial to the feelings, than 
that more simple elegance of taste, which must win its way 
more effectually to the hearts of the hearer. Indeed, some 
modern pianoforte players appear to think that a positive 
amount of sledge hammer work, is actually necessary to 
produce an effect. It certainly does, first by astonishing, 
next by fatiguing, and at last by totally extinguishing all 
sympathy in the hearer for the music. Some of these extin- 
guishers at two or three performances (nay, we believe, 
even, it has been done in one), will reduce an instrument to 
a caput mortuum: down dash the hands —crack go the 
strings; and the delicate mechanism of the instrument is 
at once ‘and for ever done for. Now, in all these cases, if 
the player, instead of having wasted his life solely in over- 
coming difficulties of execution, had cultivated his intel- 
lectual faculties, we might expect that, by such education, 
his taste would be improved ; but while compelled to give 
up his attention solely to gain facility, he imperceptibly 
assimilates, and ends, in most cases, in becoming merely a 
machine himself; but when, through the ingenuities of 
mechanism, the necessity for drudgery is in some degree 
done away with, we may hope that intellectual develop- 
ment will be more attended to, and thus the public will be 
the. gainers, for, instead of mere executive difficulties, which 
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may be in the power of most to attain, any one who aspires 
to a high rank, must cultivate his taste, and try to win 
where only he used to astonish. 

There need be no apprehension, even with increased 
facilities, that fine pianoforte players will become, as it were, 
adrug in the market; for we may fairly ask why, when 
nature has been so bountiful in giving exquisite tones to the 
voices of so many of the genus humanum, so few ever 
excel. Calculate the amount of first rate singers, and how 
many will there be found? And so will it ever be, not 
only in singing or playing, but in every department of 
science or art. Increased facilities will increase and im- 
prove the general average; but it wants the spark of 
= in any and every case, to come from out the multi- 
tude. 

After this exordium, which we hope has not fatigued our 
reader, we come to our subject—the improvement in the 
mechanism in the piano. 

The tendency for improving mechanism has, of late years, 
sprung up in every quarter; in short, it may be called the 
age of mechanics. Without going into the past history of 
this instrument, we will confine ourselves to the two new 
cadidates for public approbation. 

The Royal Albert Piano, the invention of M. Mercier, 
of Paris, is a transposing instrument, ‘ the great distinction 
between this invention and all other transposing pianofortes 
is, the important advantages of an immoveable key board, 
immoveable strings, and immoveable hammers; in fact, the 
ordinary internal action of the pianoforte is never, in the 
slightest degree, shifted or deranged.” We quote from 
Mr. Callcott’s remarks, published by the maker. The whole 
ingenuity displayed then, consists ina shifting handle. Now, 
how this is done without shifting something else—how 
mechanical transposition is effected when all remains im- 
moveable—seems somewhat inexplicable! We will take 
it for granted, that Mr. Callcott is right, and proceed—by 
this shifting handle, the whole process is effected, the centre 
position is the ordinary pitch of the instrument in the key 
C; by shifting, it commands a change of five semitones 
either way—namely, down to G, and up to F natural; the 
extreme power of transposing in all, is ten semitones. 


THE TRANSPOSING INDEX. 





To transpose from the 
standard pitch 


SEMITONES HIGHER. 


standard pitch 


pitch of the 
SEMITONES LOWER. 


To transpose from the 


Standard or usual { 


PILANOFORTE, 


See ee ae ee ee ee, 





“The above index may be thus explained: the figures 
represent semitones according to the standard or usual 
pitch of the pianoforte, and the handle is moved towards 
the right hand for higher scales, and towards the left hand 
for lower scales.” (Callcott.) 

The great ee of this instrument is, that it brings 
to the compass ot the voice of the singer, any piece of 
music that suits the individual’s taste, without the necessity 
of altering the original notation, to the amateur a great 
consolation, for almost all operatic music is written too high 
for ordinary amateur singing, and to transpose, necessarily 
produces a change in the notation, often into a key of many 
sharps or flats, that would puzzle even a professor; this 
change is effected on this instrument by mere motion of 
the handle. 








Another point, is, that in the country, or even in town, 
when amateurs wish to amuse themselves with duets, trios, 
&c., written for piano, harp, or flute,—a very common 
arrangement,—the great difficulty is to get all these instru- 
ments in tune together: the harp is an intractable instrument, 
the flute quite as much so,sometimes. Now, this piano can 
easily accomodate itself to almost any pitch required, a 
great consideration for musical families in general. 

Besides, to transpose at sight, requires an amount of 
theoretical knowledge, that few who are not necessitated, 
will give themselves the trouble to acquire; and, as Mr. 
Callcott observes, ‘why should time be lost in studying 
transposition, when the same result can be so easily obtained 
by this invention.” A formidable array of professional 
names, to the amount of above two hundred, all giving 
their testimony in favor of this instrument, winds up 
Mr. Callcott’s very dear book—price 2s, 

The other candidate, is M. De Folly, with the Geome- 
trical Piano. This is certainly the most ingenious discovery 
for the improvement of the instrument, that we have yet 
seen; so simple, so obvious, that it seems matter of wonder 
that it should never have been hit upon before; and we 
cannot help thinking that this must, eventually, produce a 
great change, or rather revolution, in piano playing. In 
the present construction, all the keys are made subservient 
to one—namely, the key of C. The scale of this key, in 
the common pianofortes, is made perfect on the white or 
long keys, and the consequence is, that all the others have 
been literally deranged to suit this arrangement. The 
improvement of M. De Folly, is simply alternating the short 
and long keys; thereby making a perfect chromatic scale 
throughout the instrument. We will give a plan. 


PLAN OF KEY BOARD. 
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To prevent the confusion, three black short keys remain 
the same as before, the three new short keys being made 
white. By this arrangement, all the short keys are pre- 
cisely the same interval from each other, as also, are the 
long—namely, a tone; the alternation of the keys making, 
as we have said, a complete chromatic scale. Can any 
thing be more simple? Now, the advantage of this is 
obvious—there can be only two scales to learn—namely. a 
scale beginning with a short key, and a scale beginning with 
a long key; the consequence is, that by following the rule 
for a diatonic scale, two tones and a semitone, then three 
tones and a semitone; beginning with a short key, the 
scale runs thus—three short keys, four long keys, and the 
short key, making the octave; and wice versa, beginning 
with a long key—viz., three long keys, four short keys, and 
a long key completing the octave; so that music written in 
a key beginning with a short key, has precisely the same 
fingering, beginning with any of the short ay and the 
same with the long, teaching thus to read by distances ;— 
the proper way of reading aJl music;—and by a pedal 
shifting a semitone, you have every key on the instrument 
immediately under your fingers, the fingering for the 
chromatic scale being uniformly the same. This does away 
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entirely with the necessity of a shifting handle. You 
transpose yourself, and without any difficulty. 

Another point gained is, that the distance is less between 
the two notes of the octave, and consequently, in the inter- 
vening distances also; thus giving a greater grasp to the 

layer, who may, on this instrument, play tenths with but 
ittle more stretch than an octave requires in the common 
piano—a very great se with young beginners, whose 
fingers are scarcely able to command any combination of 
chords on the old, whereas, on this instrument, they are 
all within much easier reach. 

We cannot but suppose that this ingenious but simple 
invention, will greatly facilitate the learning of this instru- 
ment, That some time will have to be spent in overcoming 
mechanical difficulties, must be the case; but we have no 
doubt that there will be a great saving, both of trouble and 
time—M. De Folly, in his circular, says eleven years out of 
twelve. We can hardly think quite so much, but some 
time and trouble must be saved, and any saving in this par- 
ticular, will be of very great benefit. M. De Folly observes 
also, that new effects can be produced, never thought of 
before; of this we are, as yet, incapable of judging. At 
any rate, we heartily wish him success in his undertaking, 
for we are sure he has made an advance in improvement. 
He will have to contend against the prejudice of all the old 
school of players—the interest of all who are concerned 
in making or selling instruments; in short, against the 
musical world, and can only succeed by practical results 
producing conviction. 

Whether or no this is the last point of perfection in the 
instrument, it is impossible tov determine, one thing is cer- 
tain, it approaches it, for it now nearly resembles the human 
voice, in that instant adaptation of the instrument to the 
notes, without any reference to the musica! key. 

Those who wish to try this instrument, may have a key 
board on M. De Folly’s plan, adapted to the present style 
of piano, so that an instrument may have both of them for 
use, the key boards being made capable of shifting without 
much difficulty, and the expense cannot be very great. W. 





THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


Sapiers Wexis.—Our veneration for Shakspeare and the 
higher drama places this theatre at the top of our list. It has 
been unworthily neglected by the recreant press; but their 
praise or blame, attention or neglect, is now of little value to the 
stage, and Sadlers Wells triumphs in spite of them. Plays have 
been there got up in a manner to satisfy the most critical. 
Every department is so cared for, the inferior performers so 
well drilled, the scenic changes so promptly and neatly executed, 
and the amount of talent possessed by the company used to 
such advantage, that we are frequently ensnared to thread that 
labyrinth of tenements that occupy the site of late Spa Fields, 
though every time we lose ourselves again in some new, unex- 

lored, locality. In using the term amount of talent let us not 
be understood to slight the principal attractions of the place, 
Mr. Phelps and Mrs, Warner. We have twice witnessed their 
J arerenrre eh trmtn gem of Macbeth, and we will go again. 

tis a mental banquet. Phelps’s Macbeth is full of fine study 
with an energetic truth of execution that commands the sym- 
pathies of his audience, withal perfectly original and owing 
nothing to imitation of any one. Those who have not seen it 
should go at once. It is a development of the author that we 
have Fane ualled. We aan consider oo 
something deficient in intensity, but many parts er Lady 
Macbeth, more particularly when on the stage with Phelps, has 








all the attributes of first class acting. The scene where she re- 
proaches her husband with want of firmness was in both a 
perfect performance. Many other pieces have been got up 
with more or less of effect, but Macbeth was positive, not com- 
parative, excellence. We cannot leave this theatre without 
noticing the efficient support given to the manager by Mr. G. 
Bennett. His Banquo was without a blemish, There is 
another actor here, Mr. H. Marston, who is rather a favourite 
with the habitués; but the general good sense and cleverness 
distinguishable in his conception of character is neutralised by 
a voice, totally incapable of any intonation, to us very un- 
pleasant. In speaking of the management of this theatre we 
must confine our praise to the getting up of the first piece. 
On one occasion we waited till the farce, when evidence was 
not wanting to show the master was away. The actors stuck 
continually, and gag, gag, gag, was the order of the night. In 
spite of this we repeat no lover of Shakspeare should delay 
seeing Macbeth at Sadlers Wells. 


Haymarket Taeatre.—In no theatre in London are the 
signs of the times more distinctly observable than here. The 
lessee, a gentleman of first-rate tact as caterer for the public, 
possessing a versatility of talent adaptable to a wider range of 
personation than any other on the stage, so little harmed 
withall by self conceit, that stumbling block of manager-actors, 
as to be at all times personally subservient to the amusement of 
the public and real advantage of his own establishment. As- 
sisted by the veteran Farren as stage manager, of whom, the 
now young ones, some years hence will speak as we have heard 
the old ones talk of Garrick; this theatre we say is the dra- 
matic barometer, in which we may note the greater or lesser 
pressure of the public judgment in the greater or less exertion 
of the management, and let us mark the symptoms. We had 
here Mrs. Nisbett, the very quintessence of fun, whose joyous 
vivacity of temperament, as a woman, was only equalled by her 
careful and judicious study, as an artist, threw a charm over the 
stage and audience not paralleled since Mrs. Jordan, and 
perhaps not then. A selfish monopolist has taken from us 
“that which,” very possibly, ‘“ not enriching him, has made us 
poor indeed:” for who have we in place of Mrs. Nisbett ? 
Again, there was an actor who had ‘“‘ won golden opinions from 
all sorts of people,” Strickland; now no more. Who have we 
for Strickland. 

We will not here discuss the green-room gossip on diputes 


between the actors and the managers. Our only business is 


with them on the stage before the public, and of the causes of 
rupture between Mr. Webster and Mr. Charles Matthews and 
Madame Vestris we have nothing to say. The simple unde- 
niable fact is this, they no longer appear upon these boards. 
Now we confess to the bad taste of never having had a very 
high opinion of Madame Vestris as an actress merely, as a 
singing actress she had no English equal in her time. Of late 
she sung but seldom, and three-quarters of her spells were loss 


onus. As for Charles Matthews, in his peculiar line the © 


ment has not replaced him, and never will. His Sir 
Charles Coldstream, in the first act of Used Up, is one of the 
most perfect personations upon any stage at any time, and is, 
compared with that of Arnal, the French actor of the part, as 
Ossa to a mole-hill. In the second act it is very possible that 
Mr. Webster may equal if not surpass his conception. Let us 
see how these vacancies have been provided for : 


. Mrs. Nisbett. Mr. Hole. 
Miss J. Bennett =} Madame Vestris. Mr. Hudson. }=Mr. C. Matthews. 


Compared value, 2s. 6d.— § = ce f= 8s. 
Mr. Tilbury. = Mr. Strickland. 
Is6d, = lis. 
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We do not make this statement as a reproach against the 
manager. The loss of Strickland and Mrs. Nisbett were cir- 


anything we know the secession of Charles Matthews and 
Madame had good and sufficient justification. But the apathy 
of the audience, we think, a reproach and a disgrace to the play- 
going public generally, Why shouldthe management seek out 
worthy substitutes for those whose presence is not missed, or 
dive in search of pearls, to feed the indolent multitude, that form 
the present staple commodity composing a theatrical audience. 
Oh judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. 

Can we have more satisfactory evidence of apathy or declining 
judgment than the revival with success of pieces damned years 
ago: of seventy-fours that had been sunk by the first broadside 
of public opinion, now paddling as punts, without anv public 
opinion to care about. This state of things is not an advantage 
to management. The freedom of the press has been consi- 
dered by politicians the safety valve for sedition. With us no 
plot, of consequence, against the state, can be matured without 
some printed sign to indicate its whereabout, and the minister 
is warned in time. A critical audience is as useful to the 
manager. Apathy is worse to him than is sedition to a state. 
The judgment given at once is less infliction than that dimi- 
nished attendance consequent upon continued exhibition of 
dullness, that wears out an audience and forces men to change 
their habits, voting that an infliction they had formerly selected 
as an enjoyment. 

The talent of this theatre is comprised in Mr. Farren, a 
tower of strength, whose execution seems only bounded by the 
power of endurance of his audience, in their intense sympathy 
with the energy and truthfulness in which his conception is em- 
bodied. We have seen him in Grandfather Whitehead obliged 
to control, and hold himself in check, from interruption by hys- 
terical screams, from the body of the theatre. Our smiles and 
tears are at the will of no other actor. Then we have Mrs. 
Glover, still a great actress, and if not so effective as we have 
known her, leaving all new competition far behind. That 
clever dramatist and comical dog Buckstone, and the lessee 
himself We beg the lady’s pardon, but Miss P. Horton we 
would not pass by with neglect as an actress and a singer, only 
wanting, to be exceedingly popular, a notoriety of eccentricity 
that. would be fatal to her reputation in private life. The 
management of this house is perfect, the mferior actors do 
their small duties well ; but there are many that have a weight 
to bear neither their mental nor physical construction can sup- 
port with credit. While some are satisfied with crying the 
drama has declined, we gird ourselves to the task of poimting 
out the causes, and pledge ourselves to give our reasons and 
our proofs. If we can awaken in the minds of the thinking 
public a renewal of the feeling for stage plays, we have no 
doubt activity in the management will be the consequence. 
There are signs in the horizon of strong competition, and the 
approaching season will decide whether we shall or shall’ not 
possess a national drama. 

Princesses TuEratre.—The lessee of this theatre abruptly 
concluded his season on the Saturday, and re-opened, we be- 
lieve, on the Thursday following; thus, by a sort of pantomine 
trick, getting rid of his opera company, who had become more 
expensive than attractive. This is a convenient prerogative for 
managers, and confers on an engagement with an actor the 
quality of a speculation without risk. It may be good in law, 
but we doubt its equity. However, we are selfish enough 
to hail the circumstance as one symptom of returning favour to 


legitimacy; followed as it is by the report of an engagement 


| that made a character peculiarly her own. 
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| with Mr. Macready, supported by Miss Cushman or Miss Faw- 
| cett. 
cumstances over which he could have no control, and for 


We hope the former; there being in our opinion the 
same difference between these actresses as between genius and 
routine. Miss Fawcett sometimes reaches intense declamation; 
she may polish by elocution, but never has created a conception 
One of our weekly 
contemporaries dwells much upon her reception in Paris, and 
chooses to hint that Macready is jealous. The Frenchman's 


| judgment is not worth much; they thought her almost as good 


as Miss Smithson—she is a great deal better. The Parisians 
did not like Edmund Kean at all, this says nothing more than 
that our nature is not their nature. The lessee is said to have 
offered terms to Miss Cushman the younger; but as this lady, 
though superior in personal attraction, is not comparable in 
talent with her sister, the matter looks mysterious. Time will 
tell us all about it. 

We expect on Mr. Macready’s arrival to observe some im- 
provement in the stage management of this theatre. It is the 
least cared for house in London. The inferior actors are al- 
lowed in every variety of absurdity, while scenic effects are 
continually being marred by mechanical obstruction. It sadly 
wants some master-mind to superintend the whole to harmony. 
We have seen Catharine and Petruchio acted here with all the 
ad libitum relaxation of a Christmas pantomine. Dividing 
actors into three classes, those who draw, those who do not 
draw, and those who keep you away, we believe no other 
theatre has so many of the latter class as the Princesses, a 
quality rendered still more offensive by the pieces being inju- 
diciously cast. Who but this management would have given 
Hero in Shakspeare’s “‘ Much Ado About Nothing” to Mrs. 
Brougham. It possesses, however, James Wallack, always re- 
spectable, sometimes excellent; that steady actor Compton; that, 
most useful of old men Granby; and a very promising young 
one, not half appreciated by the management, Leigh Murray ; 
as for the ladies why—you see—we will say nothing about 
them. 

ADELPHI.—We will not undertake to anatomize the merits of 
pieces produced at this theatre. The best proof of good 
management is success, and here success is ample. Its audi- 
ences confident in the distinction that man is essentially a 
laughing animal, are never at ease but in a guffaw, and when 
there is nothing to laugh at are quite ready to laugh at nothing. 
The high priest of this temple of Momus, Mr. Wright, is not 
particular as to what he will sacrifice to the god of his idolatry. 
We would suggest that the offerings might be limited to pro- 
ductions contrived for the occasion, having no plot to damage, 
for Mr. Wright’s gag in Sweethearts and Wives was far more 
tedious than mirthful. Miss Wolgar, at. present little more 
than an impulse actress, depending alone on her natural viva- 
city, possesses more true dramatic talent than any other 
juvenile on the stage. All Mrs. Gibb’s line of character may 
be far more effectually supported by this lady when emanci- 
pation from burlesque will have left her opportunities for 
studying nature. 

Lyczum.—This is also a successful management, which we 
cannot, in spite of its success, pass by without reproach. Our 
estimate of Mrs. Keeley was so high, that we feel pain in the 
disappointment accompanying every renewed observation of 
that actress. Truth and nature are no longer dominant ingre- 
dients in her performance. Detestable burlesque has dulled in 
her all delicacy of perception, leaving for substitute, something 
we will not. trust ourselves to. describe. Mrs. Keeley’s talent 
needs no aid from a personal exhibition, only tolerated by 
custom, in an opera dancer, and, in which, she will not bear 
comparison with Miss Fairbrother. The lady manager's 
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worser half, also an actor we would not lose, is not now what 
we have seen him. He also prostitutes his talent in burlesque, 
with an effect not at all complimentary to himself. We laugh 
with Wright, under the suspicion that he is langhing at us for 
doing so; but with Keeley, we have an obscure notion of con- 
templating the absurdities of a very stupid individual, in a 
novel point of view, and we laugh at him. His acting is too 
natural for his own respectability. We have, certainly, gone 
more frequently to this theatre to see the clever acting of 
Wigan, and the leg and ankle of Miss Fairbrother, than 
for either the manageress or her husband. 
Tue Trunk Maker. 


Cauptx Lecrures.—The great feature of the month has 
been the Caudle mania. There has been a literary tinkering of 
Douglas Jerrold’s clever papers in Punch, not by any means 
creditable to the workmen employed. They are all nearly as 
bad as one another, all equally misunderstanding the intention 
of the inventor, with a confusion of point, meaning, and moral, 
amounting to an absolute libel on the work itself. Mrs. Caudle 
is one of that numerous family, of restless, crabbed, meddling, 
egotistical, dissatisfied, selfish, housewifes, made subjects of 
continued ridicule abroad, but an unmitigated infliction at 
home. A character so common, as to have become at once 
universally popular, from possessing a truthfulness, to which 
universal experience could more or less testify. But Mr. 
Caudle is industrious, for he is thriving; he is benevolent, for 
half his annoyance is attributed to that weakness ; he is sober, 
except on one occasion ; he is indulgent, or he would not go 
on under the circumstances ; and the point and pungency of his 
occasional observations, under irritation, shew that he is not a 
fool. All these qualities are necessary in him to support the 
other character; they are its framework. Give Mrs. Caudle 
reason for complaining, and you undermine the whole. These 
botching dramatists have all done this. Caudle is a contempti- 
ble drunken rowe, and his spouse is a martyr. We do not 
wonder the author is mortified at the result. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean have left England under 
engagements with Mr. Simpson, of the Park Theatre, New 
York; as we never see the lady without being exposed to 
witnessing the attempts of her husband, we cannot affect regret 
at their departure. It is reported that this eminent tragedian, 
on his return to London, will bid farewell to the stage. “It is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


Malle. Taglioni declined signing with Mr. Simpson, unless 
her nightly salary of £120. could be previously secured to her 
in London. The lady has, however, the consolation of some 
thirty engagements on the same terms, in England, exempt 
from all the disagreeables and risk of crossing the Atlantic. 
Some very good sort of people shrug their shoulders, and pro- 
nounce these terms enormous. These persons are well inten- 
tioned, but soft; would be profound, but are superficial. 
They would, forsooth, have nothing highly remunerated, but 
that which they call useful. To carry out their intention, that 
which is most necessary should obtain the highest price ; but, 
as water and air may be had for nothing, we cannot perceive 
the logic of their preliminary. The regulator of price, is the 
difficulty of production, compared with the field of demand. 
In this simple proposition, is contained an answer to all foolish 
wonderment, at the alleged extortion of opera singers and 
opera dancers. They do but what these good sort of people 
do themselves, obtain the value of their talent, which, like 

other merchandisable commodity, is the price it will 
fetch in the market. They have no support from patent, nor 
any fictitious value from legal enactments, but enter fairly and 











openly into competition with ‘all the world; with all the 
world to judge of their deservings. 

The ‘‘ Pas de quatre” was a congress of the select, from 
Italy, Germany, and Denmark, each in her style, an essence ; 
each a distillation of her school, with powers that seemed but 
bounded by her will. All seeming equal to the task of doing, 
all that any one of them could do; while tension of competing 
effort, made them each unique. These were the elite of 
Europe in their art; the queen of these, still in the prime and 
vigour of her powers, would bid the stage farewell, before 
diminished force shall give the rivals vantage. 

All the capitals of Europe have produced but one Taglioni, 
while every capital and provincial town contains a crowd, that 
is desirous of witnessing her performance, and willing to pay 
liberally for the enjoyment. We are not now discussing 
quality or usefulness. The facts are these: the dancer is en- 
dowed with natural capability, made available by extraordinary 
determination and perseverance, that enables her to execute 
what an European public is prepared to pay for looking at. 
The manager is interested in providing this enjoyment for the 
public, and the question for these well-intentioned individuals to 
solve is, whether the artist or the manager shall be most 
advantaged by the speculation. If the party be a capitalist 
merely, he will no doubt reply, ‘‘ the manager ;” but if he 
have the slightest pretentions to any mental or physical dis- 
tinction, he will hesitate at announcing so absurd an opinion. 
The manager is, after all, but the broker in the transaction, 
and must, when high talent is in question, do, not as well as 
he wishes, but as well as he can. The actor may but choose 
among those speaking his own language, but all countries 
comprehend the motions of the dancer. If the terms are 
refused in London, they are accorded in St. Petersburgh, if 
Paris has been sated with her attractions, she is a rarity in 
Vienna; while Naples enters into competition with Berlin ; 
conferring on her talent commercial advantage, unshared by 
by any other public performer. Tue Trunk Maker. 


W. J. Abingdon, late lessee of the Southampton Theatre, 
has undertaken the management of the Norwich circuit, and 
announces his intention to render that establishment a school 
for the English drama, Nous verrens. There must take place 
a marvellous improvement in the mode in which business was 
couducted at Southampton. 


Tue Drama 1n Turxey.—The regular drama, although in 
disgrace with us, has, it appears, been successful in other 
places. The pupils of the college of Bebeck, in Constantino- 
ple, on the birth day of their superior, gave a representation of 
“The Merchant of Venice,” in English, anc the “ Malade 
Imaginaire,” in French, the performers being all Turks. The 
exhibition was received with such relish, that a series of per- 
formances in Turkish and modern Greek, is said to be in con- 
templation. The Turks will, no doubt, find this an improve- 
ment on their professed story-tellers, and cause to be dramat- 
ized, the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 





SCHOOL OF DESICN. 


Tuere has been much gossip among those who take an 
interest in art, relating to the resignation, by Mr. Herberts, of 
the post he held in this institution, arising from a disagree- 
ment between that gentleman and Mr. Wilson. Had our 
inquiries tended to establish the fact, that this misunder- 
standing arose from difference of opinion as to practice or 
theory connected with instruction, we should have at once 
assumed that Mr. Herberts was right, and Mr. Wilson was 
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wrong; but as we understand the dispute arose from etiquette 
merely, it was a personal matter, with which the public have 
nothing to do. Mr. Herberts may be employed more plea- 
singly for us, and more profitably for himself, entirely uncon- 
nected with the School of Design at Somerset House. 

As for the artistic ability of Mr. Wilson, we do not care 
whether he does or does not possess it. The names of Horsley, 
Townsend, and Le Jeune, are sufficient guarantee for the talent 
employed; and we do not know any further superintending 
influence, that could be any thing but mischievous. Certainly, 
the pupils of those gentlemen need go no where else for 
instruction. 

It is so much easier to say what should be done, than to 
point out the means of doing it, that we are not surprised to 
find this school much criticised. That useful periodical, The 
Builder, published a letter, signed ‘“‘George H. Lewis,”’ in 
which is stated the surprise of the writer that design has not 
been taught. If we understand him rightly, he complains that 
the faculty of invention has not been communicated to the 
pupils. We confess, humbly, the degradation of our intellect, 
in owning that we never before supposed the power of imparting 
such faculty to reside in man; and what is still worse, we do 
not believe in its existence now, although assumed by the writer 
in question. We know, from experience on experience, that in 
some, any acquired facility in copying, will not give power to 
invent; while in others, facility for inventing is an insurmount- 
able obstacle to correctness in copying. We would mention 
the remarkable failures of Haydn and Etty as portrait painters, 
and the very many clever portrait painters who can paint 
nothing else. To learn to draw is the preparation for designing : 
to learn our language is only preparatory to our becoming 
poets. We extract both these axioms from the writer; and 
we are quite ready to allow that designing may be taught, 
when he can point out a means for teaching invention in 
poetry. H. C, M. 





VauxHa.t delights the crowd in its usual way—a galaxy of 
brilliant lights; plenty of food for the mind, perhaps, but 
rascally stuff for the body. Vauxhall once had a name for 
the elegance of its slices; it now enjoys the unenviable one 
of badness in its refreshments. Mr. Green has been amusing 
the gaping crowd by night ascents, and fire works let off 
in mid-air—a most unnecessary risk of life, to satisfy the 
morbid appetite of the public. 

TasLEaux Vivantxs.—-A troup of Germans, composed of 
twenty-five persons, of both sexes, and directed by Professor 
Keller, has arrived at Paris, with the intention of giving a 
series of representations, in which will be reproduced living 
fac-similes of the most beautiful creations of statuary and 
painting, both ancient and modern. M. Keller has for intro- 
duction, the brilliant success already achieved in Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium. 

ConstaBie, R.A.—Constable once said to an amateur critic, 
who suggested alteration after alteration in a picture, some of 
which he had attended to, ‘‘ Very true, but don’t you see that 
I might go on, and make this picture so good, that it would be 
good for nothing.” —Leslie’s Life of Constable. 

Ir is announced, that three statues, and some bas reliefs, 
have been dug up in the neighbourhood of Ostea. One of the 
former, in Greek marble, representing a female figure, is said 
to be an exquisite specimen of the best period. 

Mapricat.—The etymology of this word has been much 
disputed, it is probable, that its first application was to reli- 
gious poems addressed to tie Virgin, Alla Madre; whence 
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madriale, madrigale, but being afterwards applied to short 
poems on love or gallantry, the original import has been 
forgotten.—Burgh’s Anecdotes, 





THE ARTIST’S DEFIANCE. 
WHEN man was made to rule the roast 
O’er flesh and vegetation, 
He modelled was to suit the post, 
And grace the nomination. 
To him was given the field of thought 
Whence fancy culls inventions, 
With fingers that could execute 
The mind’s exact intentions. 


Since to the rank he holds, man owes 
To these gifts his election, 

That man is first in rank, that shows 
These gifts in most perfection. 

Then let the artist stand up free 
And step before the many, 

Defy the wight, whoe’er he be, 
Who’d place him after any. 


For, of the tasks that test mankind, 
Who dares to make assertion, 
That one demands from hand and mind 
A more intense exertion ? 
Then let him take his rank and state 
Midst nature’s nobs, the pet, sirs, 
And show by works none else can mate, 
They’re far behind him yet, sir. 
H.c.M 


THE DIDLER CORRESPONDENCE. 


Str,—In the last number of your Magazine, I saw an article, headed 
‘* Music and Musicians,’’ purporting to be written by some one calling 
himself J. W. Didler, and pretending to be an imitation of the first satire 
of Horace. Now, Sir, I neither know nor care what race is meant, but I 
must beg to know the writer of that article; for the fact is, that he, who- 
ever he is, has most unblushingly and impudently assumed my initials, and 
signed his doggrel verses with them. Moreover, Sir, it is well known that 
I am a great admirer of Bellini and Donizetti, and, therefore, that sneer at 
the opera critic, is no doubt meant for me; but, unfortunately, I dont 
understand Italian. Now, Sir, I care not who knows my opinions—I 
always say what I think; and, if others dont like it—my initials, Sir, 

-y—my own initials, Sir,—which I conceive your correspondent, 
whoever he i is, has, ina most barefaced manner, assumed; I say, Sir, my 
initials are at the end of this letter, and [ am ready to answer any one that 
calls me,—in question. 

It is all very well to add the word “idler’’ to the D, to make it appear 
as if it was a real name; but I am not to be humbugged in that way. No! 
Sir. I can understand the insinuation—and I scorn it. I am not an 
idler,—on the contrary,—I am a laborious man, as my writings testify. 
Yes, Sir, they are labored, as every one who reads them must discover : so 
that insinuation falls to the grouna. But, suppose I was an idler — I dont 
see what business it is to any one. I bestow as much time and trouble on 
my writings, as I think them worth; and I am happy to say, that the 
public estimate them at their value. 

But, to prove to you, Sir, that I am not an idler; is it not well known 
what labor I undergo, in looking over all sorts of papers and periodicals, 
in order to extract from them what suits my purpose? And do I not get 
people to write long letters to me—a correspondence useful both to myself 
and the public—an immense undertaking, let me assure you, sir—and these 
extracts and letters are inserted in the periodical with which I have the 
honor of being connected; but only inserted when, by my numerous 
avocations, 1 am compelled to forego the pleasure of writing my own lucu- 
brations. And I am sure the public must thank me, for the trouble thus 
saved them, by my extracting, and getting for their amusement and instruc- 
tion, the ideas of others, when, as yon it sometimes may happen, I 
have none of my own. But, Sir, I am indignant that any one should 
suppose me capable of writing — or of extracting—or of getting other 
people to write for me—such an article as that headed ‘‘ Music and Musi- 
cians ;’’ and for which I conceive you, Sir, to be answerable by your 
insertion. And therefore I subscribe myself, 

Your’s indignentiy, 7 

[The Editor of the Connoisseur hopes that the writer of he article in 
question, will extract him from the dilemma in which he is thus placed by 
its insertion. } 
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REVIEWS. 


Art Union Prize Annvat. Publisher: R. A. Sprigg, 

106, Great Russell, Street, Bedford Square, London. 

We have before us a volume, containing engravings of the 
pictures, gained by the prize holders, of 1844 ; two hundred and 
fifty in number. It is a very elegant table book; and abounds 
—particularly among the landscapes—with specimens of form 
in composition, and effects in chiaro oscura, very suggestive to 
the student, and—we were going to use some other term—but 
when should the painter cease to be a student. We hope the 
speculation will meet with such support as may insure its 
continuation. 


Tue Mount or Onives. Ludwig Von Beethoven. The 
words written and adapted to the music by W. Bartholomew. 
Edited by Sir Henry Bishop, Published by D’Almaine 
and Co, 

Every composition of this great master, derives an addi- 
tional interest just now. The public inauguration of his 
statue, at his native place, attended by crowned heads, shews 
in what estimation he is held by all. Jn a short account of 
his life prefixed to this edition, he is styled ‘* The Shakspeare 
or Michael Angelo of Music.” We will not stop to discuss 
the propriety of the comparisons, but the writer no doubt 
meant a great deal. The reputation of Sir Henry Bishop, is 
a sufficient guarantee that the editing of the work could not 
be in better hands. 


Tue Deatn or Dermor. Concluding ballad of the series, 
Kathleen Mavourneen, Dermot Astore, and the Union. 
The poetry by Mrs. Crawtord. Music by F. N. Crouch. 
D’Almaine and Co. 

Tue popularity of the preceding ballads, must extend to 
this last. It is of the same character; and those who like 
the Lady Mayoress of old,—prefer a simple ballad to Italianos, 
—cannot fail to derive a melancholy pleasure while listening 
to this plaintive strain. 

Tur Oxtp Sones we Sune. Written by D. Ryan. Music 
by J. P. Knight. D’Almaine and Co. 

Tusre is much that is pleasing in this ballad. The words, 
which are very pretty, convey a sentiment that all must 
respond to. 





MUSICAL SUMMARY. 

With the exception of the opera, now closed, there has been 
a dearth of music this month, but nothing more than usual; 
all is at a stand still, unless we notice the interlude playing at the 
theatres,—a villainous sample, certainly. If a band is a ne- 
cessary part of theatrical business, why does it not perform its 
regular pieces ?>—Folks in time might be brought to listen. At 
present the business is all interjectional—a sort of go between 
to the fall and rise of the curtain,— 

“* & ha, ha, or bak!- a yawn, or pooh ! 
Of which, perhaps, the latter is most true,”’ 

A waltz or polka is begun, continued, but never ended; it is ar- 
rested in the midst, for the other amusements; and the critical 
ear has possibly to endure the torture of an. unresolved ‘discord. 
Some better system might surely be adopted, as it is, the band 
plays carelessly, knowing that no one listens, and the listeners 
are looking for the rise of the curtain voting the music a bore. 
Would it not be more rational to make music a regular part of 
the entertainment, and that the play should only proceed when 
the music is over; instead of the present scramble of notes, 
something worth hearing might be introduced, and thus the 
annoyance of cat-calls might be suspended, and the euphonous 
cries of ginger-beer, lemonade, soda-water, and lollypops, give 


.—Music, by X. Y. Z.—Biography, by 
Chirper. 





way to the rational enjoyment of an overture, or the light 
mazes of a mazurka. 

Tue Rajan Caanve.ier.—The effect of Sir R. Peel’s 
measure in taking the duty off glass is already being felt in 
the manufactories of the article; more particularly in the 
coloured glass, which may ere long rival the far famed Bohe- 
mian samples. We have had great pleasure in seeing this 
specimen of art. The design of this chandelier is very elegant ; 
it is about nine feet in height, with eight burners in a circle, 
from the centre of which rises a glass bulb tapering off towards 
the top, where there is a small canopy. This bulb is made 
in eight distinct pieces fused together, each piece 
divided into three convex waves, to the centre of which is at- 
tatched an oblong piece of coloured glass, fixed on with a ro- 
sette, which screws it on the bulb; there are three colours 
used, blue, red, and yellow, or gold; all the pendants are of 
prismatic form, so that the colours are reflected in a thousand 
ways. The frame-work is of brass, silvered over. This is, 
we believe, almost the first specimen of coloured glass being 
adopted generally in the ornamental parts of the chandelier. 
It is tended as a present from the Kast India Company, we 
believe, to some Rajah: the price, which seems very moderate, 
only three-hundred guineas. 

Tue Coxossevm still continues to attract those who like to 
pay four shillings by day, and five shillings by night, for 
seeing its marvels. It is certainly a pretty specimen of patch- 
work, and worth one shilling, the usual sight admission price ; 
but four shillings—there are many ways we should prefer, of 
spending that sum by day—but five shillings by night—Shades ! 
forbid it ! 





SERENADE. 
By R. BEepinGrie.p. 


The air is breathing low, my love, 
The summer sky is fair, 

And stars—the angels’ gems !—above 
Seem joining in bright pray’r ! 

O there’s a worship pure and sweet, 
A music of the heart / 

That for this sacred hour is meet, 
Where all low thonghts depart ! 


O there’s a worship which is full 
Of things no lips may tell ; 
And beauty more than beautiful, 

And love ineffable! 


And while TI sigh my passion here, 
No gross desires there are, 
Thou to my spirit art so dear, 
It loves thee as a star! 


The light may fade away from me; 
But, tho’ the sun may shine, 

I see thee in all radiancy, 
And worship at thy shrine! 





Wes are indebted to Mr. Henry J. Townsend for the subjsct 
of our illustration in the present number. It is from Shak- 
speare’s fairy pastoral of the Midsummer Night’s Dream ; and 
depicts the moment when Puck is about to disenchant Lysander. 
The original was a cartoon of large dimensions. Any enco- 
mium*from us would be superfluous, as our subscribers have 
the precious privilege of judging for themselves. 


NOTICE. 
NorwitusTaNnDiIne the increase of half-a-sheet, we have 
been compelled, by press of matter, to divide the article on the 
Decline of the Drama, and to omit several articles of interest. 


To CorarsronpEents.—The following are declined, with thanks: 
= i cite for Music, by A. 
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in what estimation he is held by all. In a short account of 
his life prefixed to this edition, he is styled ‘* The Shakspeare 
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a dearth of music this month, but nothing more than usual; 
all is at a stand still, unless we notice the interlude playing at the 
theatres,—a villainous sample, certainly. If a band is a ne- 
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A waltz or polka is begun, continued, but never ended; it is ar- 
rested in the midst, for the other amusements; and the critical 
ear has possibly to endure the torture of an unresolved ‘discord. 
Some better system might surely be adopted, as it is, the band 
plays carelessly, knowing that no one listens, and the listeners 
are looking for the rise of the curtain voting the music a bore. 
Would it not be more rational to make music a regular part of 
the entertainment, and that the play should only proceed when 
the music is over; instead of the present scramble of notes, 
something worth hearing might be introduced, and thus the 
annoyance of cat-calls might be suspended, and the euphonous 
cries of ginger-beer, lemonade, soda-water, and lollypops, give 





way to the rational enjoyment of an overture, or the light 
mazes of a mazurka. 

Tue Rajan Cuanvevier.—The effect of Sir R. Peel’s 
measure in taking the duty off glass is already being felt in 
the manufactories of the article; more particularly in the 
coloured glass, which may ere long rival the far famed Bohe- 
mian samples. We have had great pleasure in seeing this 
specimen of art. The design of this chandelier is very elegant ; 
it is about nine feet in height, with eight burners in a circle, 
from the centre of which rises a glass bulb tapering off towards 
the top, where there is a small canopy. This bulb is made 
in eight distinct pieces fused together, each piece 
divided into three convex waves, to the centre of which is at- 
tatched an oblong piece of coloured glass, fixed on with a ro- 
sette, which screws it on the bulb; there are three colours 
used, blue, red, and yellow, or gold; all the pendants are of 
prismatic form, so that the colours are reflected in a thousand 
ways. The frame-work is of brass, silvered over. This is, 
we believe, almost the first specimen of coloured glass being 
adopted generally in the ornamental parts of the chandelier. 
It is tended as a present from the Kast India Company, we 
believe, to some Rajah: the price, which seems very moderate, 
only three-hundred guineas. 

Tue Coxossevum still continues to attract those who like to 
pay four shillings by day, and five shillings by night, for 
seeing its marvels. It is certainly a pretty specimen of patch- 
work, and worth one shilling, the usual sight admission price ; 
but four shillings—there are many ways we should prefer, of 
spending that sum by day—but five shillings by night—Shades! 
forbid it ! 


SERENADE. 
By R. BepinGrieEvp. 
The air is breathing low, my love, 
The summer sky is fair, 
And stars—the angels’ gems !—above 
Seem joining in bright pray’r! 
O there’s a worship pure and sweet, 
A music of the heart! 
That for this sacred hour is meet, 
Where all low thonghts depart ! 
O there’s a worship which is full 
Of things no lips may tell ; 
And beauty more than beautiful, 
And love ineffable ! 


And while TI sigh my passion here, 
No gross desires there are, 
Thou to my spirit art so dear, 
It loves thee as a star! 


The light may fade away from me; 
But, tho’ the sun may shine, 

I see thee in all radiancy, 
And worship at thy shrine! 


Wes are indebted to Mr. Henry J. Townsend for the subject 
of our illustration in the present number. It is from Shak- 
speare’s fairy pastoral of the Midsummer Night’s Dream ; and 
depicts the moment when Puck is about to disenchant Lysander. 
The original was a cartoon of large dimensions. Any enco- 
mium from us would be superfluous, as our subscribers have 
the precious privilege of judging for themselves. 


NOTICE. 
NotwiTHstTaNpinG the increase of half-a-sheet, we have 
been compelled, by press of matter, to divide the article on the 


Decline of the Drama, and to omit several articles of interest. 
To CorresrponpENTs.—The following are declined, with thanks : 





.—Music, by X. Y. Z.—Biography, by X.—Stanzas for Music, by A. 
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Words by E.G.Wimthrop Esq 


SACRED SORROW. 


Music by Kate Loder. 
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